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COMMENT 


Ir is an admirable object which Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
in view when he offers the government of the Netherlands 
$1,500,000 for the establishment of a court-house and library 
of international law to be used by the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. How better could money be ex- 
pended than in assuring majesty and beauty to a temple of 
peace. We wish we could share the founder’s belief that the 
edifice to be reared by him will fulfil the purpose for which 
it is designed. Thus far the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion has had just one case before it, to wit, the question raised 
by the United States as to whether Mexico ought to pay about 
a million dollars to Californian claimants. It is also true that 
an agreement has been reached between Venezuela and the 
governments representing her creditors to refer to The Hague 
court the single question whether in the distribution of the 
customs revenue of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello the block- 
ading powers should receive any preference over other creditor 
powers that refrained from subjecting their debtor to such 
pressure. It was only with great difficulty that the reference 
of this single question to The Hague was brought about, and 
most of the powers concerned insisted that all other questions 
at issue should be settled by mixed commissions, although, on 
their face, they are just as well adapted for submission to an 
international tribunal as was the matter in dispute between 
the United States and Mexico. 


Eminently suited also to the consideration of the Hague 
court is the question whether the payment of the Boxer 
indemnity should be made on the assumption that the Haikwan 
tael is worth seventy-four cents in gold, as it was when the 
indemnity was agreed upon. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose, however, that China’s creditors will allow this mat- 
ter to be adjusted in the temple of peace at The Hague. 
Great Britain undoubtedly had an opportunity of launching 
the Court of Arbitration on a beneficent career when she was 
requested to refer to it her controversy with the Transvaal. 
She can scarcely be blamed, however, for looking askance on 
a tribunal which could hardly escape infection from a local 
atmosphere saturated with sympathy for the Boers. Nor is it 
only the unwillingness at present evinced by the great Eu- 
ropean powers to countenance the International Court of Ar- 
bitration that makes us doubt the wisdom of giving it a fixed 
habitation at The Hague. If the tribunal is to be permanently 
installed in a temple of peace, the structure should be erected 
in a country which is likely to retain its independence for 
a long time to come. From this point of view Switzerland 


would be a more suitable locality than Holland, though even 
Switzerland lost its independence in the days of the Na- 
poleonic Empire. As for Holland, its absorption into the Ger- 
man Empire is the theme of constant discussion in the Berlin 
press, and cannot be looked upon as impossible. A temple of 
peace erected on German soil would be an absurdity. 


Whether Senator Gorman desires the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency we do not know, but we do know 
that if he cherishes such an ambition he is much too shrewd a 
politician to disclose it prematurely. It must be, therefore, 
without his consent that his name has recently been put for- 
ward in several influential quarters. Ex-Senator James L. 
Pugh, of Alabama, is his latest advocate. Mr. Pugh thinks 
that in the Democratic national convention the Southern 
States will follow the lead of New York, and will support 
Judge Parker if the latter is named by the New York dele- 
gation. He does not say that the Southern States would, 
under similar circumstances, accept ex-Governor Hill. On 
the contrary, he seems to think that the choice of the con- 
vention would lie between Parker and Gorman. The objection 
oftenest heard, on the part of Democrats, to Senator Gorman 
is that, as leader of his party in the Senate he so modified the 
Wilson tariff bill as to convert it into a semi-protectionist 
measure. Mr. Gorman’s course at that time, however, has 
been defended by ex-Senator Jones on the ground that the 
Wilson tariff bill in its original form would have resulted 
in a formidable deficit, which the Senator from Maryland 
deemed it his duty to avert. Even as it was, the revenue se- 
cured under the Wilson tariff act, as amended in the Senate, 
fell considerably short of expenditures. We have previously 
pointed out that Mr. Gorman is not disqualified by the fact 
that Maryland used to be a slave State, inasmuch as she 
has often been Republican since the civil war, and only the 
other day was represented by two Republicans in the United 
States Senate. 


Pugh’s opinions ought to have a good deal of 
weight with Mr. Bryan, inasmuch as in 1896 and 1900 


Mr. 


the Alabaman was an ardent supporter of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, and of the silver plank 
in the Democratic platform. Now, on the other hand, he 
thinks that in 1904 the Democratic platform should contain 
no reference to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one, but should be mainly confined to a demand for 
a revision of the tariff. He sees that for the Democratic 
party to make an issue of the trusts has been made impracti- 
cable through the successful prosecution of the Northern 
Securities Company and the Beef Trust by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. We have no doubt that Mr. Gorman concurs 
with Mr. Pugh in thinking that the Democracy must fight on 
the issue of tariff revision if at all. We feel constrained to 
repeat, however, what we have formerly said, that, since the 
outcome of the municipal elections in Cleveland and Chicago, 
it has seemed probable that Mr. Bryan’s friends would con- 
trol the delegations from Ohio and Illinois, as well as from 
most of the Northwestern Statés, or, in other words, will 
constitute a little more than a third of the national conven- 
tion. In that event, neither Mr. Gorman nor anybody else 
can get the nomination for the Presidency without Mr. 
Bryan’s consent. 


Senator Hanna may have pleased labor-unionists, but he 
has not commended himself to employers by his denunciation 
of an assertion made at New Orleans by Mr. D. M. Parry, 
of Indianapolis, the president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Mr. Parry said, what everybody knows, that 
working-men are practically coerced into joining labor unions. 
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The truth of the statement will not be disputed by anybody 
who has read the testimony given before the Coal-Strike 
Commission. Seldom is there a strike to which a considera- 
ble minority of the union concerned is not avowedly or 
secretly opposed. Mr. Parry’s purpose in recalling an incon- 
trovertible fact was to point out that, as things are now, not 
only non-unionist workers, but a good many members of the 
labor unions, while they would like to resist the coercion to 
which they are subjected, are afraid to do so, because they 
cannot look for any adequate support to their employers. The 
remedy, he said, for organized coercion was organized re- 
sistance, and, to that end, he recommended a federation of 
employers. As his proposal met with almost unanimous ap- 
proval on the part of the national association of manufac- 
turers, we presume that steps will presently be taken to carry 
it out. Mr. Parry’s plan is, apparently, that not only should 
all the employers in a given branch of industry form a union, 
but that all the employers’ unions should be joined in a fed- 
eration which should be the counterpart of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It will hardly be denied that employers 
have as much right to combine as have the employed, and it 
is beginning to be evident that they have quite as strong a 
motive. If a strike is legal, so is a lockout, and if the com- 
munity at large can be compelled to bear the suffering caused 
by a strike, it must also put up with the hardship that a lock- 
out may occasion. Moreover, if the Federal government may 
lawfully interpose in the interests of the employed, why should 
it not be called upon to interfere in the interests of employers. 
If working-men cannot be forced to labor against their will, 
neither can capitalists be constrained to run factories against 
their wish. It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
If Mr. Parry’s plan is to be carried out at all, it ought to be 
completed before the next industrial crisis. Then, if the 
unionist workers refuse to submit to the reduction of wages 
rendered indispensable by the stagnation of business, they 
may be confronted by a general lockout, which might perhaps 
bring them to terms. It is evident that Senator Hanna does 
not want to see the employers organized until after the next 
Presidential election. He does not want to see all the em- 
ployers enlisted on the side of one candidate, and all the 
unionist workers on the other. What he seems not to recog- 
nize is the fact that the non-unionist workers can outvote 
the unionists by five to one. Whether they will demonstrate 
their numerical superiority the moment they receive en- 
couragement from a federation of employers is the question. 


Evidently it will prove impossible to stifle the scandals in 
the Post-office Department. The notion that the riflers of a 
government safe could not be punished unless the prosecution 
could exhibit a list of the papers abstracted was, on the face 
of it, an absurdity. Nor is it to be presumed that the papers 
subsequently shown to the department were identical with 
those improperly taken from the safe. We have never doubted 
that when the charges of corruption in the Post-office Depart- 
ment were made known to President Roosevelt, dishonest gov- 
ernment employees would be rigorously dealt with. Nor 
should we be surprised if the official directly in charge was 
personally called upon to explain how it happened that, after 
Assistant Attorney-General Tyner was forced to resign, the 
safe in his office was not opened and all government papers 
removed. We do not know whose duty it was to examine the 
contents of the safe, but it is clear that somebody was guilty 
of gross negligence. Public attention should not be confined 
to the safe scandal, however. The charge that postal facilities 
were sold to persons engaged in defrauding the public is only 
one of many accusations which need to be thoroughly sifted. 
We are sorry to say that when the first exposures were made, 
the department evinced a disposition to belittle them. It 


‘pursued precisely the same course when the postal frauds in * 


Cuba were revealed. Ultimately, however, the embezzlers at 
Havana were duly punished, and we do not believe that a 
political “ pull” will avail to save delinquents at Washington 
under the present Administration. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the testimony has not yet been published which was 
taken by the District commissioners who in December, 1901, 
were directed by President Roosevelt to investigate the school 
conditions in Washington. An immense amount of evidence 
was collected, and its incriminatory character may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the District commissioners, whose 
investigation had been secret, proposed to destroy the records. 
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Fortunately, General H. V. Boynton, president of the Board 
of Education, pointed out that such an act was an offence 
punishable by fine, or imprisonment, or both. However, al- 
though some sixty important documents were thereupon filed 
in the safe of the office of the Board of Education, they have 
been carefully withheld from the public up to the present hour. 
We cannot believe that this fact is known to President Roose- 
velt. He is the last man to countenance a state of things 
that may give rise to the impression that the government of 
the District of Columbia is so honeycombed with fraud that 
purgation is next to impossible. 


General Miles’s report on the state of things in the Philip- 
pines has been published by the War Department simultaneous- 
ly with a letter by Judge-Advocate-General Davis. Some of 
the charges made concerning the conduct of affairs in the 
archipelago rest upon the General’s personal observations; 
others are based on hearsay evidence. As we have repeatedly 
said, there is no doubt that our soldiers in the Philippines 
have at times been suilty of extreme severity, and even of 
cruelty. Unhappily, such incidents are inseparable from war, 
and especially from war against a treacherous and savage 
enemy. If the war between our Northern and Southern States 
was justly described as “ hell,” what epithet can depict it when 
waged against men who habitually torture and mutilate Amer- 
ican prisoners? The utmost that the wisest and most humane 
commanders can do is incessantly and firmly to enforce a 
rigorous compliance with the rules of war upon subaltern 
officers and soldiers. That such has been the aim of our War 


Department, and that the aim has been pursued with com-. 


mendable fidelity and thoroughness, cannot, we think, be de- 
nied by candid readers of General Davis’s letter. Unquestion- 
ably, some officers and soldiers who deserved punishment have 
escaped, because they have been discharged and are beyond 
the reach of the military authorities. Judge Davis shows that 
in all other cases the charges of misconduct have been in- 
vestigated, or are in the process of investigation, by courts 
martial or by official inquiry. Courts martial, however, 
in the Philippines have been very lenient with Amer- 
ican officers charged with misconduct towards Filipinos, as 
is demonstrated by the number of verdicts which have been 
disapproved by the reviewing authorities. A recent instance 
was the disapproval by Judge-Advocate-General Davis of the 
findings in the case of Lieutenant Lee, acquitted of man- 
slaughter in causing the death of Father Augustine. The 
list of like cases is long. The prospect is better for avoiding 
future cruelties in the Philippines than for punishing past 
misdeeds. 


General Miles suspects that the distribution of rice in certain 
provinces was an unlawful transaction, which resulted in profit 
to the distributors. General Davis explains that the rice 
was distributed in order to avert impending famine, and in 
such a way as to relieve suffering without pauperizing the 
native population. He adds that the profits accruing from any 
and all sales of rice made by the military government were 
transferred to the insular treasury, and applied by the civil 
government to the relief of the distress occasioned by cholera 
and famine in southern and southeastern Luzon. Touching 
General Miles’s assertion that soldiers are debilitated by the 
climate of the Philippines, Surgeon-General O’Reilly con- 
cedes that the bad effect of the climate is undeniable. The 
sickness resulting therefrom must be looked upon as a part 
of the price paid for our occupancy of the islands. Surgeon- 
General O’Reilly also suggests that General Miles’s observa- 
tions at remote island posts scarcely justified his conclusion 
that the discontinuance of the sale of liquor had been beneficial 
to the army. The effect of the discontinuance of the canteen 
must be judged largely by reports from posts in the United 
States and cities in the Philippines where liquor is easily 
procurable at barrooms near the barracks. 


By the injunction which he has secured from a Federal 
Circuit Court against the Beef Trust, Attorney-General Knox 
has gained a victory which, in one sense, is even more decisive 
than that which he achieved in the case of the Northern Se- 
curities Company. The defendants have decided not to appeal. 
In other words, the Beef Trust has been demolished at a blow. 
This means, of course, that no future combination of capital 
will be attempted on the lines adopted by the beef-packers. 
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It is also plain that, pending the appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court from the decision rendered against the North- 
ern Securities Company, the plan of combination exemplified 
in that corporation will be discarded. So far, at all events, 
the present Attorney-General has demonstrated the truth of 
his assertion that the inter-‘State commerce act would be 
found an effective weapon against monopoly if it were wielded 
with a will. The inference seems unavoidable that previous 
Attorneys-General did not want to wield it. How can we 
otherwise explain the fact that the inter-State commerce law, 
though it has been on the statute-book some thirteen years, 
has been looked upon as a scarecrow by the actual or prospec- 
tive organizers of trusts? Nobody dreaded the statutory ma- 
chinery for repression, because the assumption was current 
that it was not meant to be used. That assumption has been 
overthrown, but, even now, the precise extent of the ma- 
chinery’s efficiency remains to be determined by the United 
States Supreme Court, and it is improbable that the highest 
tribunal will go beyond the specific question presented in the 
Northern Securities case. Only by a close analysis of the 
general reasoning set forth in the opinion may it be possible 
to forecast the fate of other and different experiments in con- 
solidation. It also remains to be seen to what extent the 
Roosevelt administration will proceed in its campaign against 
the trusts. Having proved that it possesses in the inter-State 
commerce act, as supplemented by recent legislation, an en- 
gine of tremendous power for good or evil, will it show itself 
keenly alive to the grave responsibilities attaching to the 
ownership of such an engine? Finding itself clothed with a 
giant’s strength, can the Administration be trusted not to use 
it like a giant? We hope and believe it can, and we may prob- 
ably take for granted that the anti-trust campaign will be 
stopped until next autumn, when the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Northern Securities case is 
looked for. There is no doubt, however, that, should the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals be confirmed, President Roosevelt will 
be subjected to a great deal of pressure from the trust-busters, 
and it will not be easy for him to evince caution and dis- 
crimination without provoking imputations of insincerity. As 
things are now, Mr. Roosevelt has the credit of being the first 
President to show what the inter-State commerce act can 
do. It remains to be seen whether he has self-control enough 
to withstand a popular outcry for its indiscriminate use. 


We have discussed elsewhere the relation of the United 
States to the imbroglio threatened in Manchuria. We would 
here draw attention to the fact that we had Russia’s sympa- 
thies during our civil war, when our national existence was 
at stake, and that, in our turn, we ought to sympathize with 
Russia’s reasonable desire to secure an ice-free outlet to the 
sea for her vast Asiatic possessions. England has repeatedly 
baffled her attempt to secure such an outlet, and at this hour 
stands ready to deny her access to the Mediterranean through 
the Bosporus, and to the Persian Gulf, or Indian Ocean. She 
has at last gained the coveted ice-free outlets at Port Arthur 
and Dalny, but of what use will those harbors be to her unless 
she can thoroughly control the branch line connecting them 
with the Trans-Siberian Railway? The maintenance of such 
control unquestionably involves the practical absorption of 
Manchuria. We should be the most ungrateful of nations if, 
even for the sake of retaining commercial privileges in Man- 
churia acquired by treaty from China, we should join the 
British and the Japanese in a war which, if successful, would 
cut off Russia from the sea during winter; in summer, of 
course, she ean use Vladivostok. As for those commercial 
privileges, we have no doubt that Russia would agree to per- 
petuate them, and would furnish any guaranties of the agree- 
ment that we might require. There is another point of view 
from which it behooves us, as representatives of the white 
race, to consider the matter. If the Russians are expelled 
from Manchuria, it is certain that the Japanese will take 
their place. Once planted in Manchuria, the Japanese will 
inevitably become preponderant in northern China, and 
eventually masters of the Chinese Empire. Thenceforward, 
the four hundred and fifty millions of the yellow race, con- 
solidated, organized, invigorated, enlightened, and directed by 
the Japanese, will constitute a source of tremendous peril to 
the rest of the civilized world. Should Russia, on the other 
hand, be permitted, through the occupation of Manchuria, to 
interpose herself between the two sections of the yellow race, 
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the political fusion of those sections might be averted, and 
the peril of which we have spoken would be for a long time 
postponed, if not annihilated. We hold that the interests of 
mankind are vitally concerned in the erection of barriers to 
the acquirement of ascendency by the yellow race. We have 
read history in vain if we have forgotten that European civ- 
ilization has been four times threatened with extinction at 
the hands of Mongol peoples, to wit, by the Huns, by the 
Avars, by the Magyars, and by the Tartars. We might say 
five times, if the traces of their Turanian origin had not by 
the end of the fifteenth century disappeared from the Otto- 
man Turks almost as completely as they have from the Hun- 
garians. Those earlier invasions would seem insignificant if 
compared with the danger that would threaten us should the 
hundreds of millions of Chinese be trained and led by a Jap- 
anese Napoleon. 


Nothing will go farther to making Mr. Chamberlain’s com- 
ing visit to this country a success than the recantation he has 
just made, in the House of Commons, of certain attacks on the 
character of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Boers. He 
informed the House that he had been misled, and that the 
majority of the House had been misled with him, by state- 
ments which were made, to believe that the treatment of the 
Kaffir native by the Boer was very bad; and in that belief he 
and his colleagues had expressed the hope that when the war 
came to an end they would be able to improve that treatment. 
He went on to say that the war itself was evidence that this 
charge against the Boers was exaggerated. This admission he 
freely made. If it had not been exaggerated, he said, it is 
impossible to believe that the Boers could, as in hundreds and 
thousands of cases they did, leave their wives and children 
and property and stock in the care of the few natives they 
had previously on their farms. Very few outrages took place, 
and undoubtedly in many cases the natives gave assistance 
to the Boers during the war. Mr. Chamberlain went on to 
say that the Boers were absolved of the charges of brutality, 
of violent misconduct towards the natives, or of ill-treating 
them. They regarded and treated the natives as children, were 
neither hard nor severe masters, nor was there any ill-feeling 
towards them in the minds of the natives themselves. Mr. 
Chamberlain sums the matter up by saying that the Boers 
“seem somehow or other to have understood the native char- 
acter.” It is satisfactory to record that this tardy justification 
of the Boers is accompanied by deeds. It is not so long since 
Mr. Chamberlain peremptorily refused even to entertain the 
proposition of the Boer generals, that they should be indemni- 
fied, according to the provisions of international law, for the 
destruction of their farms by the British armies. He asserted 
that beyond $15,000,000 England could not and would not go. 
It is gratifying to find that he now considers that the sum of 
$75,000,000 will not be too much for England to spend in re- 
storing the devastated farms of the two republics. 


While this is satisfactory for the Boers, it begins to look 
grave for England, in view of the enormous financial obliga- 
tions which she is already compelled to assume. Mr. Cham- 
berlain realizes better than any one else what this means, as 
witness his parting speech to the loyalists of Cape Town, when 
he declared that the burden laid on the mother country was 
becoming more than it could bear, and asked Cape Colony and, 
through her, the other great self-governing colonies, “to con- 
tribute their full share to the defence of the Empire.” He 
said that the colonies had hitherto failed to shoulder their 
part of the weight, and although using the most cautious and 
guarded expressions, he made it quite clear to his hearers 
that, in his view, on their shouldering that part in future de- 
pended the possibility of carrying on the Empire. He called 
on the colonies to take as their watchword “Community of 
Sacrifice,” and to pay “their full and fair share” of the im- 
perial bill. The imperial bill, it will be remembered, was in- 
creased by a billion and a quarter dollars by the South-African 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain himself, a policy which, he now ad- 
mits, was in one important particular based on wholly false 
accusations against the Boers. Another part of the imperial 
bill is the three hundred million dollars a year which is now 
the cost of Britain’s armaments, as against the hundred and 
seventy-five millions which sufficed when he and his colleagues 
came into power. All this is piling on the white man’s 
burden with a vengeance; and this burden, Mr. Chamberlain 
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says, England cannot continue to bear, unless her colonies pay 
their part. It remains to see what answer this will draw from 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Australian Premier, who seemed 
by no mearfs enthusiastic about contributing during the days 
of the colonial conference. 


Mr. C. T. Ritchie, who took the place of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach as Chancellor of the Exchequer, takes a somewhat 
more optimistic view of England’s financial outlook. He told 
the House of Commons, in introducing his first budget, that 
whereas his predecessors had been compelled to impose fresh 
taxes, it had been his pleasing duty to remit burdens, and in 
general he thought that there was nothing in the monetary situ- 
ation to create alarm. Money, he said, had been necessarily 
scarce and dear, as in addition to the government demand there 
had been many other calls on the money-market. Any further 
demands on account of the Transvaal, however, would be 
wholly for reproductive works, and would have the guarantee 
of the British government. Here Mr. Ritchie doubtless allu- 
ded to the new indemnity of $75,000,000 which Mr. Chamber- 
lain feels called on to invest in reconstructing the Boer farms. 
Mr. Ritchie declared that he saw no reason for apprehension 
in the fall of consols. Both the high-water mark of 113 and 
the low-water mark of under 90 had been abnormal, and in 
view of the large amounts the country had borrowed, he 
thought it might think itself lucky that the fall in consols had 
been so little as it was. Mr. Ritchie has decided to abolish 
the unpopular grain tax, which probably cost his party more 
than one clection, and he sees his way to cutting the income 
tax down four pence on the pound, bringing it now to eleven 
pence. He has, however, left the taxes on tea, sugar, and 
coal, and, by doing this, has drawn down on himself the 
thunderbolts of Sir William Harcourt, who accuses him of 
lightening the burdens of the comparatively well-to-do, who 
pay income tax, while doing nothing for the poorer users of 
tea and sugar and coal. Mr. Ritchie’s budget shows a surplus 
of about $1,850,000, which is doing fairly well. He tells us 
that the greatest lesson of the year is that capital and labor 
should endeavor to come more closely together, so as to 
strengthen their power of competing with foreign countries. 


One of the most important points touched on by Mr. Ritchie 
was the increase of the British navy. It is true that he justi- 
fied the present increase by saying that the strides made by 
other powers rendered it imperative that England should not 
be left behind; but he added that there were reasons to hope 
that England could come to some arrangement with certain 
of these powers, whereby both could agree to limit their 
armaments in the future. It was evident that he alluded 
to the growing understanding with France, which King 
Edward’s visit did so much to bring about and strengthen, 
and, as France is the second naval power in the world, while 
her friend and ally Russia is the third, it is evident that, once 
England declares her willingness, the three first naval powers 
can come to ah agreement to diminish their armaments to- 
gether. They can doubtless also come to an arrangement 
whereby the naval power of Germany may be neutralized, as 
the three together could do with perfect ease. In this way a 
considerable step would be taken towards releasing for useful 
and reproductive purposes the immense sums annually tied 
up in building battle-ships. It is true that this train of 
thought is somewhat unpopular in the United States; but the 
real reason is, not that we are less pacifically and industrially 
inclined than England, Russia, and France, but that our fleet 
is at present wholly out of proportion to our population and 
commercial interests. Once a due proportion is reached, we 
also shall be thoroughly willing to consider proposals for the 
abatement of future expenditure. 


We have before us the text of the reports of the Moseley In- 
dustrial Commission, composed of representatives of the prin- 
cipal British industries who recently crossed the Atlantic for 
the purpose of studying the conditions of labor in the United 
States. The reports, of which there are upwards of twenty, 
differ in some of the details, but they substantially agree as 
regards the general conclusions. It is acknowledged, for ex- 
ample, that the American workman earns higher wages, and 
that, consequently, in the United States, the average married 
working-man owns the house he lives in, which not only gives 
him a stake in the country, but saves the payment of rent, 
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and thus enables him either to increase his savings or to pur- 
chase additional comforts. It is also admitted that food is 
as cheap in the United States as in England, if not cheaper. 
On the other hand, rent, clothes made to order, and a variety 
of incidentals, including all luxuries, are considerably dearer. 
Luxuries, however, do not enter into the every-day consump- 
tion of the average working-man of Great Britain, and the fact 
that he gets them at all in the United States deserves remark. 
The American workman’s house is usually well furnished and 
fitted with comforts in the way of bathrooms, laundries, and 
heating systems that are, for the most part, unknown to the 
British workman. Indeed, it may truthfully be said that a 
skilled laborer in the Northern States has more of the com- 
forts just mentioned than are procurable in the British uni- 
versities. The impression got by most of the visitors was that 
there is less drinking among working-men in the United States 
than in Great Britain. It is true that the average annuai 
consumption of spirits per head is considerably larger in the 
former country, but the difference is more than counter- 
balanced by the excessive consumption of beer or ale in Eng- 
land. One of the questions which the delegates were invited 
to investigate was whether or not a working-man wears out 
faster in the United States than he does in England. Some 
difference of opinion was expressed, but Mr. Moseley, for his 
part, was convinced that the question should be answered in 
the negative. He holds that, in consequence of labor-saving 
machines, and the excellency of the factory organization, an 
American workman does not need to put forth any greater 
effort in his work than is the case in Great Britain. As at 
the same time he is better paid, and, therefore, better housed, 
fed, and clothed, and also more sober, the deduction that he 
is more healthy must, in Mr. Moseley’s judgment, be accepted. 
Attention is directed to the fact that in the United States a 
workman is able to leave his factory at an earlier age, because, 
owing to relatively temperate habits and a relatively high rate 
of wages, he is not constrained to work up to the very end of 
his life, as is the case in England. 


. Both Mr. Moseley and the visiting delegates were particular- 
ly struck by the sympathy which they found existing between 
master and man in American factories. It seems that to this 
state of fellow-feeling there is no counterpart in Great Brit- 
ain. Asa rule, the British employer hardly knows his men by 
sight, seldom leaves his office for the workshop, delegates most 
of his authority to a foreman, whose powers are arbitrary, and 
who, if any of the men under him show a gift for invention, 
immediately becomes jealous and fears he may be supplanted. 
Hence, as a rule in England, a workman offering a suggestion 
to the foreman—the proprietor himself is usually inaccessible 
—is met with a snub and the inquiry, “ Are you running this 
shop or am I?” or else he is told, “If you know the business 
better than I do, you had better put on your coat and go.” 
Mr. Moseley recognizes that such a state of things must be put 
an end to, and that forthwith, if England is to hold her own 
industrially. Initiative on the part of the workers must be 
encouraged, and it must be paid for liberally when exhibited, 
if the brains and inventive powers of English workmen are 
to have full play. Nothing more astonished the visitors than 
the fact that in American factories suggestions from the 
workmen are welcomed, the American manufacturer recog- 
nizing that it is not the man sitting in the counting-house 
or private office who is best able to judge where improve- 
ments can be made in a machine, but he who attends to the 
machine from morning till night. Usually a locked box is 
provided for such suggestions, and precautions are taken 
against the foreman’s learning by whom any particular im- 
provement is ‘recommended. Of course, after a suggestion 
has been accepted, its author’s position is too firmly estab- 
lished to be shaken by a foreman’s jealousy. Another “ Yan- 
kee notion” which Mr. Moseley urges British manufacturers 
to adopt is the record-book of every workman’s character and 
technical qualifications, which in some American factories is 
studiously kept. In such factories a workman is not hastily 
discharged for a single offence, but reference is first made 
to the record-book by members of the firm, when, in many 
cases, they discover that in getting rid of the delinquent 
they would be sending away a man who in the past had ren- 
dered excellent service. British manufacturers are also warn- 
ed that they must not only introduce modern machinery, but 
be ready to encourage exceptional skill by assuring to their 
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men a “ piece” price that will not be “cut” when the latter’s 
earnings exceed what has hitherto been deemed sufficient. 
Without an industrial system thus modernized, Mr. Moseley 
deems it certain that British manufacturers cannot hope to 
compete with their rivals in countries like the United States. 


The assertion has recently been made that nearly two-thirds 
of the last House of Representatives had, when first elected, 
reached or passed the age of forty years, whereas almost all 
the members of the present British House of Commons were 
under forty when first elected. The fact, if it be one, simply 
proves that, as members of the House of Commons are unpaid, 
the seats in that body are mainly occupied by young men be- 
longing to the aristocracy and the upper-middle class who 
can afford the luxury of a legislative career. There is no 
reason to believe that in professional or business life English- 
men attain success at an earlier age than do Americans. 
Rather is the contrary the case. There are no counterparts 
in England to Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller, 
who must be deemed astonishingly young when we call to 
mind that they started with nothing, and have acquired 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It is certain that, as regards 
society in the technical sense of the word, men and women 
between sixty and seventy years of age play more conspicuous 
parts in England than they do on this side of the Atlantic. 
Look, for example, at the activity of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Mrs. Ronalds in London. They have had no recent 
counterparts here, if we except Mrs. Harriett Lane-Johnston, 
who accompanied her uncle to the Court of St. James in the 
early fifties. There seems to be, indeed, no doubt that in 
Europe and in the United States the limit of what may be 
termed the age of usefulness in professional and political life 
has been materially raised in the course of a hundred years. 
In the list of British prime ministers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we should look in vain for parallels to Palmerston and 
Gladstone, and it would now be very difficult for young Ameri- 
cans to acquire the influence in public life which was attained 
by Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and Henry Clay at a very 
early age. As Mr. Depew has pointed out, the most influential 
members of the United States Senate on both the Republican 
and Democratic sides are over seventy. So far as the Senate 
is concerned, we seem to be reverting to the Roman prece- 
dent. It will be remembered that by law a Roman had to be 
well advanced in middle life before he was eligible for the 
consulate. There was no such thing as a young military 
commander. The career of Alexander, of Hannibal, or of 
Napoleon Bonaparte would have been impossible under the 
Roman Republic. In France, under the ancien régime, not 
only the marshals, but the generals, were old men, except in 
the case of princes of the blood, or of representatives of the 
very highest aristocracy. The same thing is true to-day of 
the Prussian army. The case of von Moltke was typical. 


Tt is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the event— 
the purchase of the Louisiana Territory—the centenary of 
which was commemorated on April 30 by the dedication of the 
St. Louis Exposition. There is no doubt that the acquisition 
of the mouths of the Mississippi and of the vast region stretch- 
ing westward from the right bank of that river was indis- 
pensable to the peace and cohesion of the Union, as well as to 
its expansion and prosperity. Inseparably connected with that 
great waterway were the fundamental interests of the white 
communities formed or forming in the section west of the 
Alleghenies, and the law of self - preservation would have 
justified those communities in repudiating political association 
with the Atlantic States had these thwarted the attempt to 
gain free access to the Gulf of Mexico. It is well known that 
the inhabitants of Kentucky had been strongly tempted to 
proclaim their political independence, in order that, by treaties 
of their own framing, they might secure freedom of navigation 
on the Mississippi. There had been times when to many Ken- 
tuckians it had seemed expedient, from the view-point of com- 
mercial progress, to enter into close political relations even 
with a country so reactionary as was Spain, which, since the 
Peace of Paris (1763), had been the owner of the Louisiana 
Territory. It was no longer necessary to contemplate such 
an objectionable course after the retrocession of Louisiana to 
France by Spain. From that moment it was made evident 
that, unless our Federal government could and would acquire 
the Louisiana Territory by purchase, one of two events would 
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be likely to happen. Either Great Britain, by means of her 
navy, would seize New Orleans, and set up a claim to the 
whole of the French possessions in North America, in which 
event the Kentuckians, and all other Americans west of the 
Alleghenies, would have had the strongest incentives to be- 
come British subjects, or else Napoleon, in order to avert 
a British conquest of the Territory, would have offered the 
Kentuckians absolute control of New Orleans and of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, on the sole condition that they declare them- 
selves French citizens. The value of New Orleans, considered 
as the key of the Mississippi, was thoroughly understood in 
London, and it will be remembered that no sooner were Eng- 
land’s hands freed by the collapse of the Napoleonic Empire 
than a large force of Peninsula veterans was despatched across 
the Atlantic for the purpose of occupying the coign of vantage. 
What was unsuccessfully attempted in 1814-15 could easily 
have been accomplished ten years earlier, unless, as we have 
said, Kentuckians could have been persuaded to become French 
citizens. Even then it is doubtful whether the English, once 
in possession of New Orleans, could have been ousted. Thus 
we see that international and political dangers of the gravest 
kind were averted in the nick of time by Jefferson’s purchase 
of the Louisiana Territory. 


There is still another point of view from which the value of 
the Louisiana Purchase should be recognized. We do not now 
have in mind the obvious growth of the Territory in popula- 
tion within the span of a single century—from perhaps fifty 
thousand civilized inhabitants to upwards of fifteen millions. 
What we ought especially to recognize, when we commemo- 
rate the event which occurred a hundred years ago, is the 
unifying and decisive part which the Mississippi River played 
in our civil war. Had, in 1860, the food - products of the 
States bordering the Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, and the 
Ohio been habitually transported by trunk railway lines to 
the Atlantic seaboard, those great agricultural common- 
wealths would not have deemed the preservation of the Union 
a matter of industrial life or death. As it was, freedom of 
access to the Gulf of Mexico through the Mississippi and its 
tributaries was absolutely indispensable to the farmers north 
of the Ohio and the Missouri. To them, as to the Ken- 
tuckians sixty years before, it was an unendurable thought that 
the mouth of the great continental waterway should be con- 
trolled by a foreign, and conceivably hostile, power. To the 
agriculturists of the Northwest and the Central West the 
secession of the Gulf States was a deadly menace. In their 
ease the blow struck home with a directness to which there 
was no counterpart in the Middle and Northeastern States. 
The result was, as we well know, that, threatened in their 
most vital interests, the men of Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 


‘sin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, fell like an aval- 


anche on the South, and never stopped in their triumphal 
sweep until they had freed the Mississippi. From that hour 
the Confederacy was doomed. For the recovery of New Or- 
leans, indeed, we were indebted to the navy under Farragut, 
but the credit for the rest of the gigantic work required for 
the redemption of the waterway belongs almost exclusively to 
Western commanders and to Western soldiers. Fort Henry, 
Fort Donelson, Pittsburg Landing, Vicksburg—such were the 
shining proofs of the West’s inflexible determination to re- 
gain freedom of access to the Gulf. Twice, therefore, in our 
national history has the Mississippi River proved an indis- 
pensable bond of unity. When we consider the incalculable 
importance of the preservation of our Union, not only to 
American citizens, but to the onlooking world, we must ac- 
knowledge that, by virtue of its unifying influence, and aside 
from all other considerations, the Louisiana Purchase should 
be ranked among the most memorable achievements in his- 
tory. Twice has it saved the Union, and it would continue 
to be found an indissoluble bond were it conceivable that a 
project of secession should once more be mooted. 


The public mind in the United States will be little agitated 
by the reports of the inhospitable disposition of the German 
government towards Mormon missionaries. No government 
that respects and values its own people wants Mormon mis- 
sionaries to go among them. The Mormon machine is as 
efficient in turning inferior human material to industrial use 
as any machine in the world. Dr. Richard T. Ely says of it 
in Harper’s Macazine for April: “So far as I can judge from 
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what I have seen, the organization of the Mormons is the most 
perfect piece of social mechanism with which I have ever, in 
any way, come in contact, excepting alone the German army. 
The Mormons, indeed, speak of their whole social organization 
as an army, the reserve being those at home, and the fighting 
force being the missionaries in the field.” If Germany were 
loaded down with surplus population of a low order of intelli- 
gence and efficiency, the Mormon missionaries would be just 
the men she might reasonably welcome, for they would take 
away what she didn’t want, and put to use what they took. 
But apparently she considers that Germans are too good to 
make Mormons out of, and with that sentiment -public feel- 
ing in the United States will be strongly in sympathy. In 
the popular mind the Mormon missionaries rank not as 
missionaries, but as seducers of the ignorant and credulous. 
They are un extraordinary body of men, zealous, devoted, and 
able. The closer they are watched abroad, and the more they 
are restricted in their proselyting enterprises, the better it will 
be for this country, which has to harbor them and their prose- 
lytes, and which finds in their insidious and spreading organi- 
zation one of the ugliest problems it has on its hands. 


Two Pennsylvania colleges, Swarthmore and Bucknell, have 
chosen the Philadelphia Public Ledger as a text-book to be 
used as a model of journalism in their classes in literature. 
It is a pretty compliment to the Ledger, which has long been 
one of the most respectable papers in America, and highly ac- 
ceptable to a large constituency. As a family newspaper for 
Pennsylvania, the Ledger is admirable, and the Swarthmore 
and Bucknell young men will find profit in studying it; but 
of course they will not learn all about newspapers from that 
journal alone. The Ledger has never got very far, for ex- 
ample, in developing the possibilities of type, color, pictures, 
and the ingenious combination of morality, fireworks, politics, 
and sensation, in which other journals of the time so con- 
spicuously excel. Some colleges now give slum courses in 
sociology. To a like end Swarthmore and Bucknell might 
profitably give slum courses in journalism, and for that, of 
course, they will need to supplement the Ledger with other 
papers. It should be made clear to the students that news- 
papers nowadays are made, like coats, to fit the user, and 
that the quality of a newspaper, taken in connection with the 
character of its advertisements and the size of its circula- 
tion, tells the informed observer a good deal about the char- 
acter of the population that supports it. No student of news- 
papers or of humanity can afford to ignore the newspapers 
that are made for the millions, by the million, and sometimes 
by millionaires. 


It is no disparagement of Mr. Carnegie as a philanthropist 
to say that, considering how much money he has given away, it 
is wonderful how little he has promoted his own popularity. 
He seems to give from the head rather than from the heart, 
and to be always more solicitous that his gifts shall not be 
wasted than that they shall stir grateful emotions in any 
human breast. He is not emotional in his disbursements, and 
his beneficiaries are not much more emotional than he is. His 
libraries do not make the heart sing, and the widows and 
the fatherless do not rise up and call him blessed when he 
sets aside a pile of steel bonds for the promotion of scientific 
research. The results of his bounties must be satisfactory to 
him, for he keeps on giving, but one could wish that his in- 
vestments brought him in even better returns than they do. 
It is pleasant, therefore, to notice that his gift of $600,000 to 
300ker Washington’s Tuskeegee Institute has more than usual 
of the quality that warms the heart. We are all grateful for 
that. The interest in that institution and its founder is warm, 
intimate, and national, and so substantial an addition to its 
resources makes us all Mr. Carnegie’s obiiged and appreciative 
debtors. 


The Acorns, a Good Government organization in New York, 
have planned to open a reform saloon on Broadway between 
Thirty-fourth and Forty-second streets. Real drinks are to 
be sold at this saloon to sober customers, but every man must 
pay for his own. That is the chief peculiarity of the place; 
treating will not be allowed there. Another peculiarity is that 
the barkeepers are all to be total abstainers. That is right: 
barkeepers ought all, for their own safety, to be total abstain- 
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ers. They are sure to take in quite as much rum as is good 
for them through the pores and the lungs. Mr. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Mr. City-Chamberlain Gould, and Mr. Herbert Parsons 
are named as being among the backers of this enterprise, and 
Bishop Potter and Parson Rainsford are expected to endorse 
it. The purpose behind the no-treating saloon is not to make 
money, nor yet to keep liquor in circulation, but to disassociate 
liquor-selling from private profit, politics, blackmail, and im- 
morality, and to decrease the per capita consumption of liquors. 
Such saloons have been started in England, and are thought 
to be useful there, and maybe there is a field for them in New 
York. No one who is not in the habit of drinking in saloons 
is qualified to say how valuable the no-treating regulation 
may be. The ability of the average, responsible, well-to-do 
man to pay for drinks so far exceeds his capacity, or, at any 
rate, his desire, to consume them, that the question of who 
pays is of very slight consequence to him. What he is apt 
to insist upon (to himself) is that his occasional or semiocca- 
sional drink shall not be taken alone. Treating or being 
treated has very little to do with the number of his potations. 
But experienced saloon drinkers have reported in intervals of 
coherency that in saloons the practice obtains of setting up 
rounds of drinks, each partaker contributing a round in turn, 
until the social glass has overflowed into the convivial cup, 
the emotions have been unwarrantably stirred, and proper ex- 
penditure and moderate indulgence have both been far ex- 
ceeded. If the no-treating rule corrects inconsiderate excesses 
of this sort without encouraging the habit of solitary potation, 
it may evidently be useful. To drink wisely seems to be so 
fine an art that the inexperienced may well despair of ac- 
quiring it, but it will seem easier if the neophyte will re- 
member that all the serious mistakes are made on the side of 
over-consumption, and that it is the rarest thing for any one to 
find cause for regret in drinking too little. So long as there 
is such a conspicuously safe side to err on, no observing 
person need go seriously amiss. 


Allusion was made in a recent paragraph in the WEEKLY 
to the retention of certain old machinery in some of the Lowell 
cotton-mills whose employees are striking. It is explained by 
the agent of at least one of these mills that the machinery in 
his mill was long ago replaced, except some old carding-ma- 
chines, which the management expected to dispense with alto- 
gether. 


New York’s new junk-selling ordinance, designed to delay 
the transfer of stolen property, provides that every dealer 
in second-hand goods shall pay twenty-five dollars for a li- 
cense; shall purchase no second-hand articles between sunset 
and 7 a.M., nor in any place except his own shop; shall keep a 
record of all articles bought, setting forth the day and hour of 
purchase, price paid, and seller’s name; and shall retain all 
such goods in sight and unsold for thirty days. The ordinance, 
it will be seen, bears pretty hard on the junk-dealers, but in 
their case may be warranted. But it is also proposed to en- 
force it against all dealers in second-hand books, whereat 
nearly all the booksellers in town are crying out in protest. 
Such firms as Scribners, Dutton, Brentano, Putnams, Dodd- 
Mead, and others of like standing, join the smaller dealers 
in vehement objection to the enforcement of the ordinance 
against booksellers. They ought to win their point. Of course 
stolen books are sold to second-hand booksellers, but that evil 
can hardly be so great as to warrant the embarrassment of so 
many concerns of high character by rules which, if enforced, 
will be of doubtful effect in checking the dishonesty they are 
designed to hinder. The game isn’t worth so much candle. 
The legal maxim, De minimis lex non curat, applies. 


As the WEEKLY goes to press, report and denial about Rus- 
sia’s demands in Manchuria still follow each other fast, and 
our editorial on that subject may not deal with the very latest 
phase of the situation that has come to the reader’s knowledge. 
But the general aspects of the case are stable, and discussion 
of them is not much affected by the cable’s reports. The letter 
on another page by Mr. Alexis Edrikhine, political editor of 
the Novoe Vremya, will be found to be of special interest as 
the presentation, by an accomplished and highly qualified 
Russian publicist, of the attitude of his government towards 
both Manchuria and the United States. 



















































































The War Between Platt and 
Odell 


Senator Morean of Alabama, who, it is 
fair to say, is not invariably accurate, pre- 
dicts that the Republican party is enter- 
ing upon the stage of internecine strife 
through which, he says, the Democratic 
party has already gone. If he had said 
through which the Democratic party is still 
going he would have been correct, at least 
in the latter part of his observation. 

The immediate future of the Republican 
party, as of its rival, is problematical. In 
the main, it has ceased to be distinguished 
by advocacy of any great principle, now 
that the money question, so far as the 
standard of value is concerned, is settled. 
It is holding on, or “marking time,” or 
“standing pat,” these varying phrases be- 
ing those of Republican leaders themselves, 
while its rival, still suffering from the erup- 
tion of 1896, is looking about for a prin- 
ciple or a battle-ery to which all its ele- 
ments may cling. In this contingency, any- 
thing which happens within the party coun- 
cils denoting disintegrating tendencies is 
of the utmost interest and importance. A 
bitter strife between rival bosses, by the 
dislocation which it compels, may show in- 
ternal weakness, just as the breaking of a 
limb may reveal the dry rot in the tree 
whose fair exterior had theretofore conceal- 
ed the sickness of which it had long been 
dying. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the reason why the 
contest between Senator Platt and Governor 
Odell is important. It indicates a hollow, 
or, at least, a decaying, interior. As was 
natural in existing political conditions, the 
quarrel was over patronage. For many 
years the only thought of most Republican 
leaders has been that of patronage. There 
have been outbreaks over tariff reform, and 
an effort to secure subsidies for ships; 
there has been rallying for beet sugar 
against the effort to be just to Cuba; but 
the party leader of the tariff-reform move- 
ment in Congress subsided when the cam- 
paign contributions of the brewers were re- 
funded from the public treasury, and, as 
for the rest, the only principle manifested 
was, to speak after the manner of the 
traditional bull, the lack of principle. With 
the exception of the President, no Republi- 
can leader has been ambitious to be called 
the Justinian of his day, nor has any one 
but Mr. Roosevelt, at any time, manifested 
any desire that the party should once more 
stand for a political thought or a political 
or a moral ideal. The government, in these 
later days of the organization, affords an 
opportunity for plunder, not an opportunity 
for service. 

The historical evolution of the Platt- 
Odell quarrel is interesting, and ought to 
be instructive. Mr. Platt has so long been 
the leader of the party in the State of 
New York that the character of his leader- 
ship is beyond dispute. Men who want of- 
fice and nominations within his control say 
that he has served the country and the 
State; if they think at all they cannot be- 
lieve what they say; no one else, except 
the perverse in mind and heart, believes it; 
no honorable man and lover of his country 
can believe it. On the whole, the patronage 
mongers and seekers have been happy under 
the rule of Mr. Platt; he has been known 
as an “easy boss.” We know, of course, 
that his yoke has been light only to inferior 
men, men inferior either mentally or mor- 
ally. The mere fact of the yoke has itself 
galled strong men upon whom it has rested. 
It has not galled Aldridge, or “Lou” 


Payn, or Raines, or Quigg, or any of that 
set; but it has rested too heavily on the 
neck of Black; Roosevelt shook it off; and 
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now Odell has shown that he can no longer 
endure it, but that he wants a yoke of his 
own. 

Mr. Black has proved that he is an 
astute criminal lawyer, but not a skilful 
politician, while he was very far from being 
an admirable Governor. His nearest friend 
was “Lou” Payn, who is with Black, or 
Platt, or Cdell, or any one else, as his per- 
sonal emergency demands. Mr. Black made 
a mistake is trying to establish a ma- 
chine of his own in opposition to the ma- 
chine of Platt. He undertook a task that 
was difficult to any one, and impossible to 
him. Platt, Odell being then his companion 
in power, toppled Black over very easily, 
denied him the second nomination, and, at 
the demand of the rank and file of the peo- 
ple, named Roosevelt for the Governorship. 
Here was an opportunity for virtuous fight- 
ing, and it was valiantly improved. From 
the beginning of Governor Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration to the end of it Mr. Platt and 
Mr. Odell, now recognized as joint bosses, 
were forced to fight against a Governor 
who had the people on his side. They or- 
dered him to pass a‘ State constabulary 
bill; he refused. They commanded him te 
reappoint George W. Aldridge and “Lou” 
Payn; he refused, and proved to the State 
that he was right, and thus won the ap- 
proval of all citizens whose consciences work 
in politics. He turned politics out of the 
control of the canals; he transformed the 
public offices at Albany into places where 
business, and not politics, was the chief 
labor of the employees of the State. The 
“ organization ” came to the aid of the Ram- 
apo enterprise, and the Governor met and 
overcame “him.” Against orders, he in- 
sisted on the enactment of a franchise-tax 
law—an enterprise which had in it more of 
virtuous motive than of sound sense, but 
on which he once more defeated the bosses. 
Much of the good that he accomplished was 
obscured and concealed by certain pietistic 
clamor about the breakfasts which Mr. 
Roosevelt ate with Mr. Platt at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Whatever may be said as 
to the propriety of the conduct of a Gov- 
ernor who seems to be at the beck and call 
of a boss in the matter of breakfasts, lack 
of dignity is not invariably lack of moral- 
ity, and, on the whole, it is better to be 
obedient to a boss in the matter of meals 
than in the far more essential matter of 
the business of the State. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not try to build up a machine of his 
own, but he had a support which is more 
powerful than any machine, and that is the 
support of the people, of the voters, and 
especially of the rank and file of his party, 
against whom, or without whom, bosses and 
machines are nothing. So strong was Mr. 
Roosevelt in the party that, at the national 
convention at Philadelphia, from twenty 
to twenty-two of the New York delegates 
were entirely devoted to him, and would 
have followed him against Mr. Platt. Here 
was a situation the like of which had not 
been known for many years, and it was a 
stubborn fact of such moment that it pre- 
vented Mr. Platt from carrying out a threat 
which he made to put Mr. Roosevelt in 
nomination for the second place on the 
ticket. His object was accomplished in an- 
other way, Mr. Quay being Mr. Platt’s 
great help in time of need. 

So we have Mr. Black, for his own self- 
ish purposes, endeavoring to supplant Mr. 
Platt’s machine with one of his own, and 
Mr. Roosevelt greatly unsettling the ma- 
chine, throwing it out of gear, by serving 
the State and winning public approbation. 
Now we come to Mr. Odell’s administration. 
The present Governor came to his office rich 
in experience. He had been Mr. Platt’s 
right-hand man, and had done his best to 
aid the Senator’s administration of the 
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He had also felt the value 
In other 


party machine. 
of the confidence of the public. 
words, he had not encountered Mr. Roose- 
velt without profiting by his own defeats. 
No intelligent observer of current politics 
has any doubt as to the character of Gov- 
ernor Odell as a politician. In the lan- 
guage of the craft, he is a “smooth and 
cold-blooded proposition.” He hesitated be- 
fore deciding on his own candidacy, because 
he felt the friendship of the rank and file 
for Roosevelt and its hostility to Platt and 
himself and their methods. Mr. Bryan, 
however, opened too tempting an opportu- 
nity, and Odell accepted. He went into the 
Governorship with the purpose of winning 
the party to himself. He wanted its patron- 
age and its leadership. In order to gain 
what he desired, he joined Roosevelt’s pop- 
lar causes with his own schemes of ma- 
chine-building. He declined to favor the 
State constabulary bill, which, with Mr. 
Platt, he had attempted to force on Roose- 
velt. He announced himself as in favor of 
the franchise -tax bill (with some amend- 
ments), although he had opposed it before. 
He turned his back on “ Lou” Payn, whose 
reappointment he had urged upon his prede- 


cessor. He kept a reforming face to the 
public, and undermined Mr. Platt. Good is 
to be expected from both courses. The rec- 


ognition of the worth of public virtue makes 
for good government, and so will the over- 
throw of Mr. Platt by one who, whether in 
cold hlood or for conscience’s sake, believes 
that, in the long run, virtue is the card 
that wins in the great game of politics. 

In the course of the contest, the country 
has been shown the interior workings of a 
modern political machine. It knows now 
how little virtue there is in such an organi- 
zation as that of the Republican party in 
New York; how utterly indifferent are all 
concerned in it to the interests of the State; 
how greed takes the place of principle, and 
how the working politician regards the State 
as a quarry for himself and his kind. Or- 
ganizations like this must come to an end 
in time; a party managed by such organi- 
zations must either die or reform. When 
those who lead the party are at work to- 
gether merely for plunder, the day when they 
will quarrel and break up is sure to come; 
and herein lies the application of the tale of 
Platt and Odell. 





The United States and 
Manchuria 


BEFORE considering what our government 
ought to do about the new and unexpected 
demands put forward by Russia with refer- 
ence to Manchuria, it may be well to recall 
precisely what those demands are said to 
be, and to point out why they seem, at first 
sight, inconsistent with assurances previous- 
ly given to the treaty powers in general 
and to the United States in particular. In 
the first place, Russia insists that no new 
treaty ports shall be opened, and that no 
new foreign consulates shall be established 
in Manchuria. 

According to the very latest news, however, 
from St. Petersburg, Russia denies having 
prescribed such a condition for evacuation. 
This requirement would be, on its face, ir- 
reconcilable with the commercial treaty now 
in course of negotiation between the United 
States and China, which proposes the open- 
ing of treaty ports at Mukden and Taku- 
shan. Another demand is that no foreigners 
except Russians shall be employed in Man- 
churia in an _ administrative capacity, 
whether military or civil. This requirement, 
if really made,—which is denied,—would 
be plainly incompatible with a treaty as- 





suring to citizens of the United States rights 
equal to those ef the citizens or subjects 
of any other foreign power. A third demand 
is that the customs revenues at Newchwang 
shall be paid into the Russo-Chinese Bank, as 
is the case at present, and not into the Chi- 
nese Customs Bank; as our government is 
one of the creditors entitled to share in the 
Boxer indemnity, it is, manifestly, interested 
in seeing the proceeds of the customs duties 
at Newchwang, as at other treaty ports, paid 
into a bank controlled by the debtor, to wit, 
China. As for a fourth demand, that Rus- 
sia shall control the sanitary regulations at 
Newchwang, this seems as unreasonable as it 
would have been for us to insist upon con- 
tinuing the supervision of the sanitary regu- 
lations of Havana after our evacuation of 
that city. The demand, finally, that Russia 
shall have the right to erect its own tele- 
graph-wires wherever the Chinese telegraphs 
extend in Manchuria, using the same poles, 
may seem, at the first glance, unimportant. 
Every practical electrician knows, however, 
that, if this concession were made, the Man- 
churian telegraph system would be of very 
little value to China, or to any foreign power 
except Russia. According to a telegram 
from’ St. Petersburg, however, no such de- 
mand has been made. 

Now there is no doubt that, when Russia 
leased the ports of Port Arthur, Ta-lien- 
wan, and the adjacent territory in the Liau- 
tung peninsula, she gave assurance to the 
United States that the “ open door ” .would 
be maintained in the leased district. Again, 
on December 18, 1899, Count Mouravieff, 
replying to Mr. Hay, said that, as to Man- 
churian territory other than the leased dis- 
trict, the fixing of duties would belong to 
China itself, and the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment had no intention of claiming privileges 
for its own subjects to the exclusion of other 
foreigners. Similar statements have been 
subsequently made by the Russian Foreign 
Office, and on April 26, after the publication 
of the new demands made upon China, Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Wash- 
ington, told Mr. Hay that the assurances 
which Russia had given on different occa- 
sions with reference to the security of Amer- 
ican trade interests in Manchuria remained 
in full force. Previously to this interview, 
however—i.e., on April 25—Mr. Hay had in- 
structed Mr. McCormick, the United States 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, to ask an ex- 
planation of some of the Russian demands; 
and Mr. Conger, the United States minister 
at Peking, was also directed by our Sec- 
retary of State to urge strongly upon the 
Chinese authorities our objections to some 
of the conditicns attached by Russia to the 
evacuation of Manchuria. 

It should be particularly noted, however, 
that these representations at Peking and 
St. Petersburg were made by our State De- 
partment independently, and not in con- 
junction with the Foreign Offices of London 
and Tokio. Had we combined with Great 
Britain and Japan to enter a joint protest 
against the Russian demands, we should 
virtually have committed ourselves to co- 
operation with those powers in further mea- 
if the protest were unheeded. Any 
joint demonstration of the kind would have 
been a mistake on the part of our State De- 
partment, because it would not have been 
sanctioned by the sober second thought of 
the American people. For two reasons: in 
the first place, it has been our unvarying 
policy for upwards of a century to avoid en- 
tangling alliances with foreign powers. In 
the second place, we do not want a war with 
Russia, even if our trade with Manchuria 
could only be preserved at such a cost. As 
a matter of fact, the American trade can 
be retained without the sacrifice of a man 
or a dollar. 

In his interview with Mr. Hay on April 26 
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Count Cassini said that, while ‘his govern- 
ment was naturally unwilling that Mukden, 
which lies far in the interior of Manchuria, 
should be made a treaty port, it was will- 
ing to make such a commercial treaty with 
the United States as would practically per- 
mit the entry of American goods at that 
place. This is a remarkable concession, when 
we bear in mind that American commodities 
can only reach Mukden from the seacoast 
by being transported over the Russian rail- 
way. 

As for the maintenance of China’s terri- 
torial integrity, which we have consistently 
advocated, we cannot deny that certain con- 
cessions, not easily reconcilable with abso- 


lute territorial integrity, may reasonably be’ 


exacted by Russia with regard to Man- 
churia, because that country lies between 
Siberia and the Russian seaports on the Yel- 
low Sea, and because the Trans-Manchurian 
Railway needs incessantly to be protected 
against interruption and depredation at the 
hands of brigands. There is no doubt that 
if British or American capitalists had built 
a railway between Canton and some point 
on the Yang-tse-kiang, Russia would recog- 
nize the necessity of permitting the line to 
be guarded by soldiers of the nationality to 
which the capitalists belonged. If this be 
an infringement, then China’s territorial in- 
tegrity will have to be infringed to this ex- 
tent, unless all the plans for opening the 
interior of the Middle Kingdom with rail- 
ways constructed by foreign capital are to 
be renounced. 

There is another point of view from which 
Russia’s position in Manchuria ought to be 
considered. She alone since the outbreak 
of the Boxer troubles has maintained peace 
and order in that wide region. But for her 
the whole of Manchuria would long ago have 
lapsed into anarchy, and we need not say 
that, in such a state of things, the con- 
sumers of American commodities would 
have been few and far between. That there 
is at present a large demand for our prod- 
ucts in Manchuria is due to Russia, and we 
have no doubt that if law and order con- 
tinue to be enforced by Russian officials, 
the demand will be rapidly increased. All 
our merchants need is security against ex- 
tortionate customs duties in ports under 
Russian control, and that is precisely the 
safeguard which Count Cassini has offered 
to furnish by a commercial treaty between 
the two countries. 

It ought to be distinctly understood that 
our interests in Manchuria are by no means 
identical with those of Japan, and would not 
justify us in entering an anti-Russian alli- 
ance, even if such an act would be consonant 
with our traditional policy. The Japanese 
would, if they could, annihilate the Man- 
churian branch of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, and drive the Russians out of Port 
Arthur and Dalny. We have no desire to 
see anything of the sort accomplished. All 
we wish is to keep our trade privileges in 
Manchuria, and to avert an outright dis- 
memberment of that country, which might 
be made a precedent for the wholesale parti- 
tion of China, while, at the same time, we 
recognize that Russia may fairly claim spe- 
cial privileges in a country which she has 
redeemed from anarchy, and which she has 
spanned with a railway built under excep- 
tional difficulties and at great expense. We 
doubt, also, whether Great Britain will join 
Japan in fighting Russia about Manchuria, 
and it must be remembered that the terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance do not bind 
England to aid Japan, unless the latter find 
herself embroiled with more than one Euro- 
pean power. Under the circumstances, it is 
questionable whether Russia would request 
the assistance of France, because she prob- 
ably deems herself strong enough to deal 
single-handed with Japan. 
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“There is Smuggling and 
Smuggling ” 


Tuus saith Postmaster- General Payne, 
while Secretary Moody is of the opinion 
that officers of the navy and other officers 
are being persecuted because they are 
brought to book for taking into port cer- 
tain comforts and consolations contrary to 
the revenue laws of the country. 

Swings the moon in another quarter? 
Marry, it must. Not a year ago the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had his say touching 
the revenue laws and the violation of them 
by private citizens who took the liberty of 
doing precisely what was done by the offi- 
cers involved in the Porto- Rican episode. 
When Mr. Shaw spoke for the Administra- 
tion the true spirit of the sixteenth century 
breathed upon the law, and we know that the 
Secretary from Iowa, sometimes irreverently 
spoken of in Washington as the “ President’s 
gold brick,” was the embodiment of the 
spirit of protection. And now the voice of 
the Administration, speaking through the 
mouths of two cabinet officers, neither of 
whom can by any possibility be called a gold 
brick, utters distinctly revolutionary senti- 
ments, sentiments twisted from the straight 
course into immoral channels after the fash- 
ion suggestive of revolutions. 

Mr. Payne and Mr. Moody are guilty, in 
their thoughts and in their suggestions, of 
that pernicious crime of evasion so big in 
the imaginations of those who are not suc- 
cessful in making statutes that will restrain 
and confine men within unnatural bounds. 
The evil spirit of righteous liberty is work- 
ing its way into the medieval protection 
bark when the augurs are discovered with 
their tongues in their cheeks, and with a 
one-eyed wink solemnly asserting that “ there 
is smuggling and smuggling,” meaning there- 
by that some smuggling is to be overlooked, 
while other smuggling is to be punished. Let 
the party which has upheld the principle of 
protection as meaning prohibition, think for 
a moment, and they will see that, in a large 
way, protection has grown to be what it is, 
not because it was ever an economic truth, 
but because it was a good political ery, be- 
cause it was an excellent dodge, a “ vote get- 
ter,” a policy which therefore does not com- 
mand the true heartfelt allegiance of the 
high priests of the cult, who advocate it 
solely for what it is worth to themselves 
and to their party. Their necessities re- 
quire that they shall persuade as many of 
the voters as they can to believe that to 
protection are due the prosperity of the 
country, the fertility of its soil, the salubrity 
of its climate, the splendor of its sun, the 
soft beauty of its moon, the brilliancy of its 
winter skies, the variety of its fauna on land 
and in its rivers, and the character and effi- 
ciency of its people. The high priests of 
our present system of protection are the 
modern descendants of the augurs of the 
Roman Empire. Mr. Shaw is an ancient 
augur, a survival of a time of narrower mind 
and of pioneer faith, but Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Moody are modern, and know how much of 
their party’s economic system is real and 
how much is fooling. 

The fundamental principle of protection, 
of that kind of protection, the perfection of 
which required the mind of a Dingley, is 
that it is sacred. It is an article of faith. 
To doubt this sanctity is to be heretical; to 
question the principle is to be blasphemous. 
Theodore Roosevelt was once a heretic and a 
blasphemer ; he is now on the anxious bench. 
Mr. Shaw, who still conducts protection ex- 
perience meetings, can have no doubt of 
the essential paganism of Payne and Moody. 
The fact that such people are in the high 
places of the temple is a mournful and dan- 
gerous fact to an earnest believer like Mr. 






























Shaw, and must disturb a neophyte. It is 
passing strange, indeed, that admonition has 
not already come out of the West, and it 
may be argued from this that the neophyte 
is not yet fixed in his principles. 

The sanctity of the principle of protec- 
tion of the Dingley school, the shorter term 
for which is prohibition, makes all smuggling 
wicked. That is the dogma of the school of 
Shaw. Beginning with the theory that pro- 
’ tection was for the benefit of American man- 
ufacturers and their trade, it has develope 
into quite another and different principle. 
though, in truth, we cannot say that the Je: 
velopment is unnatural,—perhaps it was to 
have been expected. It was established in 
order that infant industries might be guard- 
ed from competition from abroad. It was 
then an incident of the revenue raising 
power. Soon the dogma was enlarged to ad- 
mit the farmers, and then those who saw 
clearly into the devices of men became con- 
vinced that the system had been attacked, 
in the very house of its friends, by intelli- 
gence, the most redoubtable foe that could 
rise up against it. First, the farmers were 
told that protection was building up the 
home market for them. When this pretence 
ceased to deceive, the farmers were frankly 
protected against the competition which they 
do not, and cannot, suffer. Until compara- 
tively recent years, protection was, as we 
have said, an incident of revenue collection; 
suddenly revenue collecting was declared to 
be an incident of protection. At last we 
come to the present stage, where protection 
is transformed into prohibition, and the law 
is frankly made for the pecuniary profit of 
certain carefully selected interests who re- 
spond proportionately. Comprehending the 
point which the system has reached in its 
evolution, we can understand. why it is 
thought necessary to maintain it by awaken- 
ing a superstitious and worshipful feeling 
concerning it. The sanctity of the tariff 
law and of the custom-house must be pre- 
served, or the people would come to have 
as little faith in the one and respect for the 
other as are felt by the most intelligent of 
the priesthood. 

Mr. Shaw either understands the necessi- 
ties of the altar which he guards, or is one 
of the deluded. It makes no matter which; 
he is bound to foster the delusion, and to 
defend and preserve the superstition. There- 
fore, when a year or more ago, some ladies 
complained to him that his inspectors were 
rude to them, he told them that perjurers 
like them have no just complaint if they are 
treated rudely. The tariff was once for the 
protection of American producers and 
tradesmen against those who would sell for- 
eign goods in our market; in its develop- 
ment it has prohibited the importation, with- 
out duty, of articles for personal use and 
adornment. Mr. Shaw insisted on the strict 
enforcement of the law, the harshness of 
which was fast undermining the patriotism 
of some of our fairest citizenesses. The cus- 
toms officers had made them swear, some- 
times to the truth and sometimes to a false- 
hood, and then, on the general theory that 
all Americans who go to Europe lie about 
their purchases abroad, examined their 
trunks in order to catch them,—and, if the 
truth is to be fully told, they often caught 
the fairest. In making their examination, 
the customs officers often showed slight re- 
spect to the belongings of travellers, tossing 
the most delicate fancies about a dirty wharf 
not only with indifference, but occasionally 
in merest mockery. Mr. Shaw, to do him 
justice, did attempt to modify the harshness 
of this performance by recommending that 
a lady’s wardrobe be not exposed, in all its 
intricacies, to the gaze of government offi- 
cers and wharf rats, but he was stern in 
enforcing the law, and, from his point of 
view, he was right, for if the system is to 
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be maintained as a sacred institution, any 
breach of it, however slight, is as worthy 
of punishment as any other breach, however 
great. 

But now comes the insidious assault of a 
heresy. The priests, Payne and Moody, have 
denied one of the articles. They hold to 
the doctrine of venial sins; they say that 
the letter of the law may be ignored so long 
as its spirit is maintained; that they who 
smuggle for use are not to be treated as 
the criminals who smuggle for trading pur- 
poses. Shaw says, on the contrary, that the 
faith is the faith, and that an oath is an 
oath. “Not so,” says Payne and Moody. 
“Smuggling is to be forgiven to officers of 
the United States if the smuggling be for 
their comfort or consolation.” The Porto 
Rico cases are “on all fours,” as the lawyers 
say, with the cases, which, presented by the 
ladies, invited the stern censure of Mr. Shaw, 
except that in the later cases the cul- 
prits are officers, so that the latest de- 
cisions of the Administration amount to 
this, that if the smuggler be an officer he 
may smuggle, but if he, or she, be a pri- 
vate citizen, he, or she, may not smuggle. 
To the pagan revenue reformer, or free- 
trader, this entrance of the disintegrating 
spirit of revolt must needs be refreshing and 
a means of joy unspeakable; but to him 
whose duty is sternly to preserve the ancient 
superstition, it must appear as the beginning 
of Socinianism, Arminianism, Jansenism,— 
the precursors of a time when economic 
Wyclifs, Luthers, and Calvins shall rise 
up to smite and kill with the sharp weapon 
of reform. 





An American Criticism of the 
Monroe Doctrine 


In its last number of the NortH AMERI- 
CAN REvIEw, faithful to its motto, Tros 
Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur, 
which, however disputable on the score of 
grammar is ethically admirable—permits an 
American merchant to denounce the Monroe 
Doctrine as a bar to civilization, and to set 
forth at length his reasons for holding that 
it ought to be repudiated by the United 
States. His reasons are the following: First, 
the Latin-Americans are mongrels; secondly, 
they are incapable of attaining to a high 
civilization; thirdly, the Latin-American re- 
publics would, if they became dependencies 
of an enlightened European power, like Ger- 
many, for instance, be more civilized than 
they are now; fourthly, American business 
men would, under the supposed conditions, 
find trade with the Latin-American coun- 
tries more convenient and lucrative than it 
is to-day. The principal ground for our 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine is 
scarcely touched by the American merchant, 
although he does assert that we cannot be 
politically interested in maintaining the in- 
dependence of any Latin-American republics 
except those which are in close proximity 
to the isthmus of Panama, and, therefore, to 
the contemplated interoceanic water-way. 

Let us glance at these objections in their 
order. We.would not for a moment dispute 
that the Latin-Americans are mongrels, but 
we add that, if they are students of history, 
they must be proud of the fact. The Ro- 
mans, who conquered the Mediterranean 
world, were mongrels. So are the English, 
Celt, Saxon, Angle, Jute, Norwegian, Dane, 
Norman, Fleming, and Frenchmen have all 
contributed to fashion the British stock. So 
are the inhabitants of the United States: 
from an ethical point of view, there is no 
more heterogeneous people than our own. 
But, our American merchant may say, the 
cases are not parallel, for into the Latin- 
American admixture have entered non- 
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Aryan elements, which render the acquire- 


ment of a high civilization impossible. This 
brings us to the question of fact which con- 
stitutes the second objection. Is it true, as 
a matter of experience, that Latin-American 
peoples cannot attain a high grade of civil- 
ization? So far as this point is concerned, 
the writer in the Norrm AMERICAN REVIEW 
gives his own case away by admitting that 
nothing which he has said in depreciation 
of the progressive capabilities of Latin- 
American commonwealths is applicable to 
Mexico, Argentine, and Chile. Nowhere in 
Latin America, however, is there so large an 
infusion of the aboriginal and non-Aryan ele- 
ment as there is in Mexico. President 
Juarez was a pure Aztec. If Mexico, Argen- 
tina, and Chile can surmount the unpropi- 
tious conditions under which they entered on 
the path of progress, there can be no ethni- 
cal reason why other Latin-American com- 
monwealths should not outgrow revolution 
and anarchy, and pursue an exemplary 
course of orderly and upward development. 
Proofs of the capacity of political and social 
improvement have been already furnished by 
Brazil, by Uruguay, and by Costa Rica, 
and no well-informed man would refuse to 
predicate such possibilities of Peru, of Bo- 
livia, of Venezuela, of Salvador, and of 
Guatemala. In view of their past, even such 
backward States as Colombia, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua and Honduras must be credited 
with a future. 

What reason have we, in the third piace, 
for assuming that Latin-American republics 
would be better off than they are now if they 
became dependencies of a European power? 
Are the existing colonies of France or Ger- 
many prosperous and contented? The ques- 
tion answers itself. The well-being of the 
English-speaking and self-governing colonies 
of Great Britain is indisputable, but how is 
it with the British subjects who do not speak 
the English language, and who do not enjoy 
self-government? Is India prosperous and 
contented? Was French Canada contented 
so long as it was a Crown colony, and until 
by rebellion it extorted an instalment of 
autonomy? Is French Canada even now, 
with its ecclesiastical system that dates back 
to the seventeenth century, comparable, in 
respect of civilization, with Argentina? 
Again the question answers itself. 

We pass to the fourth assumption made 
by the writer in the NortH AMERICAN RE- 
view, that, if the Latin-American republics 
became dependencies of European powers, 
United States business men would find trade 
with them easier and more profitable than 
it is now. Was it easier for us to trade 
with the Spanish-American countries when 
they were governed by Spain, or with Brazil 
when it constituted a part of Portugal? Is 
it easy for us to trade to-day with the colo- 
nies of France or Germany which maintain 
a rigorously protectionist policy in their de- 
pendencies? Can we even take for granted 
that, if all the Latin-American republics be- 
came British colonies, we should have free- 
dom of access to their markets? Do we know 
that they would not follow the example of 
the Canadian Dominion, and in their tariffs 
give imports from the ruling State a prefer- 
ence of 33 1-3 per cent.? We know that the 
South - African colonies agreed but the 
other day to adopt the precedent set by 
Canada, and to give imports from Great 
Britain a preference of 25 per cent. At 
present there is no discrimination against us 
in the tariffs of Latin-American republics. 
It is nobody’s fault but our own that we do 
not under actual conditions get a preponder- 
ant share of the foreign trade of those com- 
monwealths. If we want such a share, it is 
our business to make our commodities at- 
tractive, and to sell them no less cheaply, 
or more cheaply, than the products of 
foreign competitors are sold. It is ungener- 






ous, to say the least, to express a wish to 
deprive a country of its political independ- 
ence because, with a fair field and no favor, 
we are unable to cope with European rivals 
in its markets. 

All these considerations, however, are 
really beside the question. The “ American 
Business Man” who discusses the subject 
in the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW overlooks 
the fundamental fact that it was primarily 
in the interest of the United States them- 
selves, and only secondarily in that of Latin- 
American republics, that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was proclaimed. Throughout the eigh- 
teenth century the Caribbean was one of 
the cockpits of Europe, and quarrels en- 
gendered by Old-World jealousies between 
France and England were fought out upon 
the soil of North America. When, at last, 
an opportunity of exemption from implica- 
tion in European disputes was furnished by 
the revolt of Spanish-American colonies 
against Spain, we seized it in obedience to 
the law of self-preservation. Had we not 
seized it, Latin America would, soon or late, 
have been divided among European powers, 
and every war in the Old World would have 
been extended to the Western hemisphere. 
It would then have been practically impossi- 
ble for us to avoid European entanglements. 
It is obvious that our national interest in 
safeguarding Latin America from incorpora- 
tion with the European system is incom- 
parably greater now that we are resolved to 
build and operate the Panama Canal. The 
““American Business Man” who denounces 
the Monroe Doctrine in the NortH AMERICAN 
Review, seems himself to admit that our 
control of the interoceanie waterway might 
be menaced if Central America, or Colombia, 
and, we presume, he would add Venezuela 
and Ecuador, fell into the hands of a Euro- 
pean power. Does he think that our security 
would be perfect if Germany, for instance, 
had naval stations in the north of Peru and 
in Dutch Guiana, or even in the north of 
Chile or of Brazil? ‘Is it not clear that, if 
we suffer European powers to get any foot- 
hold at all in South America, it will be 
difficult to set limits to their ambition and 
to their acquisitions? For us there is, in 
truth, only one path of safety, and that was 
traced for us by Monroe, when he said that, 
with the Latin-American governments who 
have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have 
on just principles acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the° purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any Euro- 
pean power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. That manifesto, 
as we have said, although in its spirit and 
effects fraternal and beneficent, was origi- 
nally prompted by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The instinct is still active and im- 
perative. 





Russia in Manchuria 


NEw York, April 27, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I willingly respond to your request 
to record my opinion on the Manchurian 
question, so warmly debated just now by the 
American press. Allow me to begin by 
drawing a parallel between the political 
views of the United States and of Russia. 

Shortly after securing their independence, 
the United States, which constituted only 
a twentieth part of the American continent, 
and which had literally nothing in common 
with the Latin republics, whether in race, 
language, religion, character, or customs, 
nevertheless felt themselves entitled to an- 
nounce the Monroe Doctrine, which made 
the whole American continent inviolable, 
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thereby clearly indicating a determination 
to make this whole territory exclusively 
their own at some future time. 

Russia, taking a _ similar standpoint, 
might, with incomparably greater justice, 
announce a like doctrine in her own favor, 
not only with reference to the whole of 
Slavonic western Europe and Constantino- 
ple, the hereditary claim to which came to 
our Tsar Ivan III. with his wife Sophia 
Paleologos, but also as an Asiatic power, 
ruling half of Asia, we might, with evén 
greater right, announce an Asian doctrine. 

Without assuming such vast  under- 
takings, we advance slowly, but with firm 
steps, along the rough path marked out for 
us by divine destiny, and every step of 
our advance, marked by the blood of our 
sons, becomes an inalienable part of our em- 
pire. Therefore any retreat for us is as 
impossible as the recession of the lava 
which has flowed down a voleano, or the 
retrogression of the sun. 

We took Manchuria by force of arms, in 
a war called forth not by Russia, but by 
the missionaries and traders of Western 
lands. Manchuria was taken by the efforts 
of an army of two hundred thousand men, 
of whom twenty thousand fell in battle. 
Manchuria has cost us hundreds of millions, 
drawn from our national treasury. In a 
short time, instead of anarchy, insurrection, 
and universal chaos, we have there evolved 
such order and well-being as have drawn 
forth unqualified praise from the English 
press, so perpetually hostile to us, includ- 
ing even the Times. In view of all this, 
Manchuria belongs to us by the best of all 
rights, the right of justice; and all claims 
on Manchuria we cannot consider as other 
than attacks on our rights and our prop- 
erty. And if these claims, coming from 
England and Japan, each of whom is serv- 
ing the interests of the other, are entirely 
intelligible, they are, on the other hand, 
quite unintelligible when coming from the 
United States. 

Let Americans put aside prejudice, and 
look back over the history of the past. They 
will remember that during the century of 
their young republic’s existence they have 
always had the sincere sympathy of the 
Russian people, and been the favored ob- 
ject of Russian policy. A century ago we 
were the first to greet with sincere joy 
the birth of a new child among the na- 
tions, and to recognize its lawful birth. 
Thea, during the dark and dangerous period 
of the civil war, when the ambitious and 
self-seeking nations of western Europe had 
prepared their war-ships, thus sharpening 
the knife to cut the United States in two, 
Russia sent Admiral Lisovsky’s squadron, 
putting it absolutely at the disposition of 
the United States. It was not only the pow- 
erful squadron which was important, but 
the fact that behind western Europe the 
armed millions of the Russian reserves were 
drawn up; for at the first shot fired by our 
squadron Russia would inevitably have de- 
clared war against England and France, 
which were menacing the United States. 

Finally, only the other day, when a new 
European coalition stretched forth its claws 
towards Venezuela, and, under the pretext of 
collecting a debt, spread its skilfully woven 
nets around Washington, the wise action 
of our ambassador, Count Cassini, dean of 
the diplomatic corps, thoroughly in har- 
mony with the spirit of the quiet, far-sighted, 
and traditionally friendly policy of Russia, 
was one of the causes which dissolved the 
storm-cloud hanging so threateningly over 
America. All those who are acquainted 
with the course of these negotiations, 
whether diplomats or writers, know well 
that, at the psychological moment of the 
greatest tension and perplexity, Count Cas- 
sini, with his great tranquillity and expe- 
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rience, was one of the first pilots who di- 
rected the Venezuelan episode to the quiet 
haven which had been indicated at a timely 
moment by our peace-loving Emperor—The 
Hague. 

But, while giving such sincere proofs of 
friendship, and helping the United States to 
solve its historical problems, Russia cannot 
stretch her friendship to the evident damage 
of her own interests and her national honor. 

We clearly understand the wide abyss 
which separates the real national interests 
of the United States on the American con- 
tinent from the aggressive and intrusive 
pretensions and tendencies of the half-Eng- 
lish “ American Asiatic Association ” which 
seeks to lay hold of Manchuria. 

In return for all we have done for the 
United States we do not seek the grati- 
tude of the capitalists, whose influence on 
the Department of State is so indubitable; 
first, because international obligations are 
not bills of exchange, and, second, because 
we seek no obligation in the present case. 
But your press menaces us with protests. 
Very good: protests are easily written, and 
Secretary Hay has much experience in 
writing them. But I take the liberty of 
saying that the result of his first experience 
in this direction was the profound aston- 
ishment of the Russian public, and, later, 
a comparative indifference to the outcome 
of the Venezuelan imbroglio. As for the 
probable results of a new attempt of Sec- 
retary Hay to serve England at the expense 
of Russia, we can only answer by the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: 

The Spanish war ushered the United 
States into the wide field of international 
politics. At the first step along this rough 
road the United States made very large ad- 
missions, with regard, first, to the Consti- 
tution of Cuba, secondly, to the commercial 
treaty with Cuba, and, lastly, to the Philip- 
pines. Precedents were abundantly created 
of high interest, not merely to students of 
diplomatic science. But let us pass over 
them, as comparatively unimportant, and 
look more closely at the immediate future. 
The favorable issue of the Venezuelan im- 
broglio is a great victory for the United 
States. By forming a chain of forts at 
Key West, Bahia Honda. Guantanamo, 
Culebra, and Porto Rico, and by ratifying 
the Panama Canal treaty, you have at one 
step advanced your southern boundary two 
thousand miles to the south; and if not 
de jure, at any rate de facto, you have in- 
cluded the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica in your sphere of activity, and have even 
made contact with South America. This 
is an immense achievement. But it is not 
difficult to see at the same time that the 
United States has entered irrevocably on 
the inclined plane along which, according to 
the laws of accelerated motion, they cannot 
fail to come into conflict with the powers 
which have vital interests in that region. 
This is, doubtless, what President Roose- 
velt meant when, speaking the other day at 
Chicago, he declared that the Monroe Doc- 
trine called for more ships. 

In conclusion, let me draw a parallel. In 
the sixties, two European powers, only too 
willing to cut your young republic in 
halves, were checked by the squadron and 
power of Russia. When a like situation 
presently arises, as a result of your new 
forward policy on the American continent 
and in the West Indies, it may be of vital 
consequence to the United States to know 
that, behind the European powers which 
oppose you Russia stands as a cordial and 
not ineffectual friend. 

Thus giving you my personal view of the 
Manchurian question, 

I am, sir, 
ALEXIS EDRIKHINE, 
Political editor of the Novoe Vremya. 





























Modern Rush and Some of 
its Remedies 


THE onlooker—if there be any such—at 
modern life might easily fall under the illu- 
sion that mental energy is drawn from an 
inexhaustible source. The increasing com- 
plexity of living, the unceasing demands, 
social, intellectual, and moral, made upon 
the average citizen, the very glare and noise 
of large cities, all these must either blunt 
the senses into apathy and dulness, or keep 
them at constant, irritated strain. No won- 
der Carpenter writes upon “ Civilization and 
its Cure,” and that Wagner’s La Vie Sim- 
ple should be so widely read and trans- 
lated into various tongues. ‘“ This is mere 
existence,” he says. ‘“ No time to breathe, 
not an hour for self-recollection, for ex- 
changing a quiet word. . . . No, this is no 
life.’ The drain upon mental energy, the 
complexity and haste of an industrial and 
commercial age, the insatiate and insane 
craving for material accumulation, the fever 
of ambition and rivalry, of overreaching 
and outshining which have attacked even 
our women, all these exact their penalties. 
The proverb is proving itself, when put to 
the test, “The more a man has, the more 
he wants.” 

Too little is said of the social readjust- 
ments necessary for living at such speed. 
We are careful of our delicate, mechanical 
instruments; we use them guardedly; we 
are watchful of repairs; and yet the most 
delicate instruments of all, the mind and 
spirit, are treated with almost criminal neg- 
lect. The demands made upon them are end- 
less, and rest and care—whoever heard of 
resting the spirit, or of caring for the mind 
unless by overworking it? 

Wagner’s picture of the wedding, in the 
Complicated Life, with its interminable de- 
file of visitors, its loads of presents, its 
caterers, decorators, furnishers, its pre- 
paratory days, spent with tailors, dress- 
makers, jewelers, and cabinet-makers, in 
antiquity shops, and the apartments of 
painters and house-builders, its endless cere- 
monies of calls, introductions, balls and din- 
ners, the frenetic sending and receiving of 
notes, congratulations, compliments, accep- 
tations, refusals, excuses,—this is apparently 
a realistic picture for all lands. Alas! 
that every house has not its single room 
which is the sanctuary of quiet, where the 
octogenarian sits and dispenses wisdom. 

“She was just short of eighty, and hav- 
ing suffered and worked much, she now saw 
things with that calm surety which is life- 
giving. There in her armchair she sat, 
adoring the silence of the long, meditative 
hours.” 

“Rest a little,’ she used to say to the 
poor, harassed lovers. “ Rest a little and 
think together: belong to each other; that’s 
the principal thing. All the rest is noth- 
ing: it isn’t worth notice.” 

During the past Lent the daily papers 
have several times called our attention to 
the society women who “make retreats.” 
But it is not only the Catholics who flee 
from the rush of life and spend a week or 
two in quiet and repose. ‘ 

Every city begins to have its havens of 
peace. Far up on the outskirts of New 
York, set back in a huge garden surround- 
ed by a high wall, stands a convent for 
retreats, overlooking the Hudson River. En- 
trance is gained by ringing a bell at the 
outer wall, and once inside no futile words 
are spoken. The place is managed by a 
community of French nuns, who give re- 
treats throughout the year. There are sea- 
sons for retreats for domestic servants, for 
shopgirls, for ladies, for young girls pre- 
paring for the first communion, times when 
seventy-five to a hundred people move in 
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silence and orderliness almost imperceptibly 
through the still expanse of the great 
grounds. The rest of the year the house is 
open to all who want its peace and still- 
ness. No questions are asked, no religious 
exercises are demanded, although the offices 
and services in the chapel are continuous. 
Bit by bit, the habit of peaee and medita- 
tion permeates the visitor, the world wheels 
slower through space, and the long days 
are full of grateful recollection. 

Farther up the Hudson, and under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Potter, there is the 
new building of the fathers of an order 
whose work is the same; that of carrying 
on missions and retreats for the spirit- 
weary. Of another and a sadder order is 
the new psycho-pathological laboratory, now 
attached to the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children. Here are brought and 
treated the helpless victims of mental strain. 
The State of New York now takes care of 
26,988 insane patients, of which 15,909 are 
drawn from the commercial and educational 
classes. Only within the last decade, how- 
ever, has it been considered necessary, in 
this country, to have a laboratory for the 
study of abnormal mental life leading to 
such deplorable results. In France, Janet has 
long been experimenting with and success- 
fully treating the initial stages of insanity, 
and in Germany, Brener, Freud, Ranschen- 
berg, and Hajos carry on the same work. 
In these laboratories experts work upon the 
victims of alcoholic amnesia, psychic epi- 
lepsy, depressive delusional states, and func- 
tional motor disturbances. Here the hope- 
less army of stragglers who might go to 
swell the numbers in the State insane asy- 
lums receive assistance, are instructed in 
the neglected science of mental hygiene, and 
are turned out capable citizens, coping once 
more ably with the difficult conditions of an 
overwrought life. Strangely enough, New 
York furnishes the only laboratory for re- 
search into nervous disease of the whole 
United States. 

Nor are these the only remedies. None 
who follows carefully the trend of modern 
literature can fail to take account of the 
popularity of books, such as Maeterlinck’s 
Wisdom and Destiny and The Treasure of 
the Humble; Wagner’s La Vie Simple, re- 
cently translated and published in Amer- 
ica, and Lahor’s Gloire du Néant. Here the 
limited field of vision is broken up, and 
the wide perspective of the thinker brings 
its own quietude. 

“Hush! hush!” the prophets are saying. 
“Tt isn’t worth wanting. It will be dis- 
quieting even after you get it! If you 
drink the draught, you will thirst again. 
Let it pass. Go and come in peace. Keep 
the eye fixed on the far-off event. Judge 
the moment by eternity; life, by death. A 
little quiet, a little peace, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep.” 





The Bagdad-Basra Railroad 


RENEWED attention has been called to the 
Bagdad railroad by the announcement made 
in London on April 12 that an agreement 
had been entered into whereby Great Britain, 
France, and Germany would participate 
equally in the control of the projected line, 
the revenues of which were to be guaranteed 
by the Turkish customs. A day or two later, 
in an interview, the director of the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin, the representative 
of the German financial interests in Tur- 
key, minimized the political significance of 
the new plan of joint construction, declaring 
that the reports of an Anglo-German alli- 
ance in connection with the Bagdad rail- 
road were absurd; that negotiations were 
being conducted entirely between private 









financial interests; that arrangements were 
on foot which would give British capitalists 
a large share in the construction of the line, 
and that the main railroad was to run 
from Konia to Karaman, Eregli, Mossul, 
Bagdad, and Basra, with branches to Aleppo, 


Urfa, and the Gulf of Alexandretta. Con- 
tracts were now being let for the construe- 
tion of a stretch of 200 kilometers, or 125 
miles; while the whole concession called for 
1200 kilometers, or 750 miles, to be com- 
pleted in eight years. 

The original convention obtained from the 
Porte by the German syndicate was subject 
to a number of very embarrassing financial 
complications, which compelled the syndi- 
cate to enter into fresh negotiations with the 
Porte, and only within the last few weeks 
has the supplementary agreement for the 
construction of the Bagdad railroad been 
formulated and signed. It is as a conse- 
quence of this new convention that the 
present activities have sprung into exist- 
ence. In its present form this new conven- 
tion makes the Porte responsible to the con- 
cession-holders for the payment yearly of 
11,000 franes, or $2200 for each kilometer 
of the line constructed and put into opera- 
tion, and for the yearly payment of an addi- 
tional 4500 franes, or $900, for each kilo- 
meter of the line put into operation, to cover 
the expenses of operating the line. As 
the line is 1200 kilometers in length, this 
calls for an annual payment by the Porte 
to the syndicate of $2,640,000 for construc- 
tion, and, in addition, an annual payment of 
$1,080,000 for operating, making a total an- 
nual payment of $3,720,000. 

These large annual payments are guaran- 
teed by a new Turkish loan, which consists 
of an issue of four-per-cent. bonds, amount- 
ing to £5,400,000, or about $25,000,000, the 
interest on which will be about $1,000,000. 
The guarantee of the interest is attained by 
the alienation by the Porte to the syndicate 


of the entire revenues of the districts 
of Konia, Aleppo, and Urfa. To cover 
the expenses of the second section of 


the railroad, the Porte has conveyed to 
the syndicate the revenues of the fisheries 
along the Turkish coasts of the Black Sea, 
the Bosporus, and the Sea of Marmora. In 
ease the profits of the line exceed $2000 a 
kilometer, it is stipulated that the surplus 
shall be divided between the Turkish gov- 
ernment and the syndicate in the ratio of 
three to two. If the profits are under $900 
a kilometer, the Turkish government under- 
takes to make good the deficit. 

That the announcement in the papers, as 
to a final understanding between the money 
powers of Germany, France, and England 
were somewhat premature is evidenced by 
Premier Balfour’s statement of April 21, in 
the House of Commons, that “no arrange- 
ment for the co-operation of British finan- 
ciers in the construction of the Bagdad rail- 
road had yet been completed.” We may 
also look for a heated international discus- 
sion of the validity of the new convention, 
in view of the fact that it assigns to the 
railroad syndicate revenues already pledged 
to the earlier creditors of the Consolidated 
Ottoman Debt and the various issues of 
Turkish bonds made in recent years. 

If the German financiers can carry out 
their programme, the chief immediate 
result of the construction of the line will 
probably be to afford a new outlet, if not 
for German colonization, at least for Ger- 
man capital. There are already schemes for 
turning Anatolia and the valley of Babylon 
into a great cotton-growing country, and 
we are told that abundant deposits of naph- 
tha are also to be found in the region to be 
traversed by the railroad. Both these antici- 
pated products will come into competition 
with our exports to Germany, if the new 
German tariff leaves us any exports there. 





The English Seaside 


By Sydney Brooks 
FoLKESTONE, April 15, 1903. 

BATH chairs, visitors, schools, and soldiers 
seem to be the chief products of this part 
ef England. Perhaps it would be as well 
to explain that by this part of England is 
meant the extreme southeastern coast. 
Folkestone lies eight miles or so southwest 
of Dover, and competes with the older port 
for a share of the Continental traffic. It 
is the point of departure for Boulogne, the 
second quickest route between London and 
Paris. You may breakfast comfortably in 
town, take the boat-train to Folkestone, and 
reach Paris with an hour to spare before 
dinner. The sea journey, even in the old 
side-paddle boats, only takes an hour and 
a half, which is half an hour longer than the 
Dover-Calais trip. Also, so the local guide- 
book tells me, Folkestone is the fourth most 
important port in England, its imports aver- 
aging some $90,000,000 a year. But just 
now I am concerned with it as a watering- 
place, not as a stepping-stone to the Conti- 
nent or a depot for merchandise, but as a 
place to take a holiday in. As such it is 
really very adequate. 

There are two Folkestones, the old and 
the new. The old lies huddled and tumbled 
round and above the harbor, a maze of red- 
tiled houses, mildewed with age, and narrow 
twisting streets that zigzag up the face of 
the cliff, and are helped over the steepest 
places by stairways. It is worth while get- 
ting on good terms with the owner of one 
of these houses, for a good deal lies hidden 
behind their innocent frontages—queer sub- 
terranean passages, secret cellars, panels, and 
trap-doors of an inviting suspiciousness, and 
so on. Evidently New York gamblers are 
not the only ones who have known how to 
make their home a castle. It would have 
gone, one conceives, somewhat hard with a 
coast - guardsman who was rash enough to 
track a cargo of smuggled goods through 
this network of domestic ambushes. Those 
spacious times, of course, have passed now, 
and the attraction of old Folkestone to-day 
is just that of fooling round a place sim- 
ply because it is old, of turning corners, and 
finding oneself almost stepping down a chim- 
ney or on a level with a garret window, of 
speculating on the elusive charms of living 
always on a gradient of one foot in three. 
New Folkestone, the Folkestone of hotels, 
boarding-houses, and visitors, is everything 
that old Folkestone is not. It is perched 
right on the top of the cliff, two hundred 
feet or so above the sea, and is bountifully, 
sweepingly laid out in broad avenues, parks, 
gardens, and public promenades. The “ mild 
canopy of English air” has here a touch of 
bracing breeziness in it, and the mixture 
is good—good enough, at any rate, to make 
Folkestone a health resort all the year round. 
Always in England when you find an abun- 
dance of bath chairs and girls’ schools, you 
may take it that the local climate needs 
no further guarantee; and here in Folke- 
stone both abound. You have only to whistle 
from your door-step, and a bath chair will 
come plunging round the corner; and as 
for the girls’ schools, it is impossible to go 
out on the chief promenade without seeing 
two or three of them, walking in pairs and 
all dressed alike, with a couple of severely 
scholastic mistresses bringing up the rear. 
Nothing can exceed the extreme Englishness 
of their appearance. For the rest, Folke- 
stone seems to be made up of some thirty 
thousand residents and about as many vis- 
itors—mostly convalescents. 

Where a place like this differs, let us say, 
from Atlantic City is, first of all, in its 
air of finish and permanence. It is no more 
like a caravansary than the Bank of Eng- 
land. There is nothing of the makeshift, of 
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the extemporized, about it. All the details 
have been thoroughly, carefully worked out; 
everything is neat, solid, and fully rounded. 
Compare, for instance, the Folkestone Leas 
with the Board Walk at Atlantic City. The 
Leas is the name given. to the main prom- 
enade. It runs for nearly two miles along 
the top of the cliff, is from forty to fifty 
yards wide at its narrowest, and is all of 
grass — bordered and intersected here and 
there with gravel and asphalted walks, but 
presenting to the eye a long sloping stretch 
of the springy, the incomparable English 
turf. On one side the cliff falls down a 
steep two hundred feet to the beach; on the 
other, lies the town with its sweeping front 
of white, gray, or terra-cotta stone and brick 
houses, flanked and spaced out with lawns 
and enclosed gardens and smooth leafy 
avenues. Everything, you see at once, has 
been intelligently taken hold of, thought out, 
and executed. Even the cliffs are pressed 
into admirable service. They are overgrown 
with trees and shrubs—the combined work 
of nature and the municipality—so that 
from the Leas one looks down, as it were, 
on a shady woodland. A hundred pathways 
have been cut into them until they form a 
maze of groves, avenues, terraces, and bow- 
ery retreats. However high the wind on the 
Leas and from whatever quarter, it is al- 
ways possible, by taking one of the paths 
down the cliff, to find a sheltered seat that 
will be warm on the coldest and cool on the 
hottest day. A municipality that does such 
things and does them well, fences in all 
the pathways with “rustic” railings, keeps 
everything trim without making it look arti- 
ficial, and is prodigal of seats and benches 
at just the right spots—is one that can have 
my vote any time. 

On the Leas a devotee of Atlantic City 
might complain of bareness. The only ac- 
cessories, except an infinity of public benches 
along the gravel walks at the very edge of 
the cliff, are a couple of band-stands. Folke- 
stone is within a mile or two of the great 
military encampment of Shorncliffe, and the 
regimental bands play twice a day on the 
Leas. The music they provide is of the 
kind one would expect to come across at the 
“ popular resorts” of a country that really 
takes Sousa seriously. Still, they offer a 
pleasant enough excuse for lounging in the 
canopied chairs that this pervasive munici- 
pality supplies for a few pennies, and their 
performance, morning and afternoon, always 
winds up with a distinctively British cere- 
mony. No sooner are the first bars of “ God 
save the King” sounded than the whole 
company rises, the men take off their hats, 
and so we all stand, devoutly patriotic, till 
the verse is played through. It is done so 
quietly and soberly, and is, above all, so 
extremely mild a way of being an English- 
man that the ceremony never grates on for- 
eigners, who find themselves, indeed, very 
easily moved by its pretty significance and 
the reserves that may be supposed to lie be- 
hind it. And, after all, it exposes one to 
nothing worse than the risk of a cold in the 
head. 

Beyond this the Leas have no adjuncts. 
There are no “shows” along the sidewalks, 
none of those unspeakable stores that fit in 
so naturally with the rest of the Board 
Walk at Atlantic City, no invitations to 
“come and see the celebrated $10,000 pic- 
ture,‘ Fatima,’ that Washington press and so- 
ciety raved about ”—in fact, nothing of that 
kind. The Leas are just a promenading lawn 
where you stroll up and down to digest one 
meal and to prepare for the next, and to 
see and be seen. As a promenade it is every- 
thing it should be, except for the people 
on it and the dresses they wear. Those 
dresses! French women come over from 
Boulogne, look at them, and take the first 
boat back. It must be owned that the 
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“ crowd ” at an English watering-place, even 
one so fashionable as Folkestone, is not, at 
any rate round Easter-time, an exhilarating 
sight. I put it on record, for whatever it 
may be worth, that three pair of American 
eyes, diligently employed, have discovered 
out of all these thousand promenaders just 
one really good-looking woman and one other 
who was passably dressed. And the trouble is 
not that English women “ never worry about 
dress at the seaside,” but that their worrying 
seems so ineffectual. The effort is unde- 
niably there, and it is precisely that that 
makes it all so pathetic. Here, at least, At- 
lantie City runs a long way ahead of Folke- 
stone, and, indeed, of most English “ re- 
sorts.” On the other hand, Folkestone im- 
mensely scores by the number of things it 
is able to put decently out of sight. The 
switchbacks, merry-go-rounds, penny-in-the- 
slot machines, and so on, are all comfortably 
stowed away near the entrance to the pier, 
at the foot of the cliff, and agreeably beyond 
the range of the Leas. It scores again by 
being totally free from any suggestion of 
dishevellment and disarray, of being pitched 
down there overnight. Everything is of 
brick or stone, the roads are perfection for 
a radius of at least fifty miles, the whole 
place has a substantially British air of 
quietude and everlastingness. The beach and 
the hotels and the promenades do not absorb 
life as they do at Atlantic City. There is 
plenty to do away from them and plenty to 
see, more walks and drives to take, more 
chances of healthy exercise, of good golfing, 
of a run with the hounds. Unlike Atlantic 
City and almost all American seaside places, 
Folkestone, in short, has circumference. 

The first thing an Englishman demands of 
a holiday resort is that it shall be a good 
place to get away from. Folkestone in this 
respect fills the bill admirably. It makes a 
capital basis of operations, and its hinter- 
land is well worth operating over. Almost 
anything in this part of England is thought 
modern if it cannot show at least five hun- 
dred years to its credit; and the supply 
of neighboring antiquities is so generous that 
one hardly takes any account of a merely 
Elizabethan or a merely Tudor affair. It 
must be Celtic, Saxon, Roman, or Norman 
at least to move one. At least this is what 
I judge from the guide-books. Personally, 
I have only stumbled upon two or three such 
veterans. One was a church at Hyde, three 
or four miles away, in the crypt of which, 
for the sum of threepence, you may see about 
a thousand skulls ranged along shelves like 
apples in a store-room, and a pile of bones 
some eight feet high and twenty-five feet 
long—all Celtic or Saxon. The other gen- 
uine veteran was Canterbury Cathedral. 
Canterbury has the peculiarities of all Eng- 
lish cathedral towns. In itself it is so 
charming that only Mr. Henry James should 
be allowed to write about it. The main 
street of the town, long, narrow, crooked, 
and flanked with gloriously old red - tiled 
squat little houses, is everything it should 
be—a fine and gentle preparation for the . 
full splendors of the cathedral. The cathe- 
dral itself, too, is abundantly satisfying. It 
has, of course, been largely “restored,” and 
by Englishmen who have a genius for muti- 
lating their ancestors’ work. Some of their 
“improvements ” shriek at one like the Mos- 
lem shields in San Sofia. They have reno- 
vated and redecorated the Chapter House, 
for instance, after letting it decay for five 
hundred years, until it now looks like a 
collection of paper-hangers’ samples. With 
all this the cathedral and its precincts re- 
main one of the most delightful of English 
treasures—even when you are “ shown over ” 
them, with a party of gaping middle-class 
Britishers, by a verger whose proper posi- 
tion would be that of doorkeeper in a dime 
museum. 
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The New President and Build- 
ings of the College of the 
City of New York 


An old institution, a young president, 
and an entirely new outfit of grounds and 
buildings is the unusual combination which 
confronts the College of the City of New 
York. In September, 1904, the college is to 
be transferred to the new Gothic buildings 


a?’ 





Main Building and Tower, from the West 


on the heights above the Hudson, at 138th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the accommodation 
of 3000 young men, with the expectation 
that in a few years more their number will 
be increased to 5000. It seems hard to 
argue from the present Twenty-third Street 
structure to such a complete equipment as 
is presaged by the accompanying illustra- 
tions (from the architect’s designs), with- 





General View of the new College Buildings 


out feeling that a revolution is impending 
in more ways than one. 

In March the soil was turned which mark- 
ed the new physical era in the history of the 
college. On the ridge overlooking the Hud- 
son at 138th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
will arise a group of buildings which will 
properly house the city’s college, and which 
will be the nucleus of what is apparently to 
be the largest college in the world. Every 
New-Yorker is familiar with the quaint 
structure of ecclesiastical architecture at 
Twenty-third Street and Lexington Avenue. 
Perhaps its appearance has been against the 
fame of the college which it housed. There 
are now some 2300 students attending, with 
119 professors and instructors, and although 
classes are held from eight o’clock in the 
morning until six o’clock at night, and 
though many buildings are rented in the 
neighborhood, the fact remains that the 
facilities of the institution are taxed beyond 
all possibility of accommodation. 

Hence the move up-town—to the region 
along the eastern ridge of the Palisades 
where so much of the city’s artistic, educa- 
tional, and architectural development has 
been accomplished within the last ten years. 

The money, the architect, the students, and 
the oceasion are present; and the choice of 
Professor John Huston Finley, of Prince- 
ton, for the presidency completes a combina- 
tion which promises success beyond ordinary 
expectations. Born on an Illinois prairie 
thirty-nine years ago, Professor Finley was 
president of Knox College at twenty-nine, 
later filling other positions of trust and 
honor. A man of quiet speech, simple man- 
ners, and modest demeanor, he has won his 
way by innate force to a position of com- 
manding importance. At thirty-nine years 
of age there is an opportunity before him 
such as few men have possessed, and which 
all who know him believe he is destined to 
improve beyond any normal expectation. 

As the real head of the public educa- 
tional system of a city of four millions of 
inhabitants, Dr. Finley is to be given the 
rare opportunity of welding various and 
somewhat incongruous parts into a complete 
and harmonious whole which will be of the 
highest importance to every person in the 


city. 
A word as to the new buildings. As the 
accompanying illustrations indicate, the 


Tudor style of Gothic architecture prevails, 
and the group will be one of the most satis- 
factory in the country. There are vacant 
lots adjoining, so that indefinite extension 
is possible. 

The buildings will call for an expenditure 
of $2,600,000. The figures are easy to 
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write, but a glance at the list of the world’s 
educational institutions will show that 
few have so substantial a foundation as 
this. As there are to be no dormitories, 
this sum represents only the amount to be 
expended on the construction of buildings 
for the housing of classes and lecturers. 
But it is neither money nor buildings, no 
matter how abundant, which give the real 
value to an educational institution. Gar- 
field’s off-quoted definition of a university 
suggests the essential requisite—‘“‘a log 
cabin with Dr. Mark Hopkins at one end of 
the bench.” Although much has been ac- 
complished through the untiring endeavors 
of General Alex. 8. Webb and his prede- 
cessors, the college has been embarrassed 
by trying conditions. But now a better 
era has begun, and the man best fitted to 
take advantage of it has been found. 








The Central Tower, Main Building 





Books and Bookmen 


THERE are some paragraphs in a recent 
article on “Fiction and Froth,” in the 
Academy, which strike a sympathetic chord 
and tell some plain truths about the busi- 
ness of writing novels. “There are times,” 
says this writer, “when the multitude of 
novels upon our shelves strikes us with a 
kind of hopeless amazement. With the best 
intention in the world it is impossible to 
deal with them all; impossible even to men- 
tion more than the titles of many of them. 
This, in itself, does not necessarily imply 
that the production of novels is too great; 
but when we approach the question of se- 
lection, the implication that it is too great 
becomes hard and unblinkable fact. The 
number of novels which can stand the test 
of a reasonable critical standard is aston- 
ishingly small: even if we accepted the mod- 
ern and, as we think, the untenable the- 
ory that the main end of fiction should be 
to amuse, it would remain astonishingly 
small, for true amusement is not often to 
be found in these rows of many-colored vol- 
umes. But the main end of fiction should 
not be to amuse any more than it should 
be consciously to instruct. Fiction, indeed, 
is an instrument of too wide a range to be 
brought within the narrow circle of a defini- 
tion; it has all the world for its pasture, 
all the infinite follies and vices and noble- 
nesses of man for theme. Yet definite 
theme, point of view, individuality of pres- 
entation, are precisely the things which we 
find lacking in so much recent fiction. A 
critic whose faculty has been cultivated by 
much practice can run, say, through a score 
of novels, and find that he can divide them 
into three or four sections with unmis- 
takable labels. The crop of this season’s 
novels is raised from the seed of last sea- 
son’s; certain formulas are popular, and 
innumerable pens restate those formulas 
with no more variation than simple _ re- 
shuffling implies. We open book after book 
to find ourselves confronted with the very 
ghosts of familiarity. 

“The conclusion to which we are forced 
is plain—many of our novelists go to books 
for inspiration and ideas instead of going 
to life. It is much easier to go to books, 
but that is not the way to produce work 
which may here and there stir a reader to 
actual emotion, here and there touch some 
hidden or subconscious spring of the soul. 
It is, no doubt, given to few writers to un- 
veil even the smallest mysteries of the ter- 
rible and beautiful spirit of man, but it 
is the business of every writer to strive af- 
ter the highest that is in him. He may not 
have much to say, but he should at least 
endeavor to say it well, and he should not 
attempt to say it at all unless from some 
impulsion of knowledge or temperament. 
This is a hard saying, but it represents the 
only way of art. Take up half a dozen of 
these novels at random, and you will find 
misrepresentation blatant; misrepresenta- 
tion of every class of society, misrepre- 
sentation of the most ordinary affairs of ex- 
istence. It may not be conscious misrep- 
resentation, but there it is; the servant- 
girl stands in as impossible a light and as 
ruinous a perspective as the countless -men 
and women who trail titles across the pages. 
There comes upon us at times a_ positive 
yearning for anything vital, anything truly 
and personally observed, were it only a side- 
ling tramp or a garbage-sodden gutter. 

“Tt is well to recall now and then what 
Ruskin wrote of books in Kings’ Treasuries. 
A book is written, he said, because the au- 
thor has something to say which he per- 
ceives to be true and useful, or helpfully 
beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has 
yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else 
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can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
and melodiously if he may; clearly, at all 
events. In the sum of his life he finds 
this to be the thing, or group of things, 
manifest to him;—this, the piece of true 
knowledge, or sight, which his share of sun- 
shine and earth has permitted him to seize. 
He would fain set it down forever; engrave 
it on a rock, if he could; saying, ‘ This 
is the best of me; for the rest, I ate, and 
drank, and slept, loved, and_ hated, like an- 
other; my life was as the vapor, and is 
not; but this I saw and knew: this, if any- 
thing of mine, is worth your memory.’ 
That, it may be said, is a counsel of per- 
fection, but it has the right spirit. If it 
at all consorted with the spirit of the age 
we should have fewer and better novels; 
which would not mean that the novel-read- 
ing public would go empty, but that it 
would have more to think about. The av- 
erage novel, to put the matter briefly, is 
concerned neither with real ideas nor with 
real life; it is a comment—jaunty, or senti- 
mental, or frivolous—upon what never ex- 
isted; it is a kind of ineffective phantasm, 
blurred, inchoate, remote. And the ten- 
dency is to level all to this average. Our 
greatest, as we said the other day, are si- 
lent. The call is for leaders; of followers 
in every kind we have rank-and-file enough.” 


Wee Macgreegor was first published by 
a local firm of publishers in Glasgow at the 
author’s expense, and had reached a sale of 
nearly one hundred thousand copies before 
it was heard of in London. Mr. Grant Rich- 
ards, an enterprising young London pub- 
lisher, recently undertook the English pub- 
lication of the book, and the fresh inva- 
sion of London by a Scottish writer is cele- 
brated in this fashion by Mr. J. D. Symon 
in the Sketch: 

O’ Wallace and Sir John the Graham 

And Robert Bruce o’ deathless name 

Lat Scotia’s bards the deeds proclaim 
Wi’ native vigour; 

But lat them no account it shame 


.To spare a stanza for the fame 


O’ Wee Macgreegor. 


His great name-father, bold Rob Roy, 
In Glaisca wrocht an unco ploy 
And did his utmost to destroy 
The Bailie’s figure; 
Still, his exploits were but a toy 
To those o’ that rampaugeous boy 
The Wee Macgreegor. 


This rascal o’ a later age, 

A bairn whiles, an’ whiles a sage, 
Wha’s tricks our liking now engage 
And now our rigour, 

Serenely treads his humble stage, 

Sublime when storms maternal rage 
Roun’ Wee Macgreegor. 

His countrymen he made his own, 

And now the nickum, bolder grown, 
Mairches wi’ war-pipe’s stirring drone 
To conquest bigger: 

Across the Border he has flown, 
To thirl the Southron to the throne 
O’ Wee Macgreegor. 
What though the Gorbals claim his birth? 
This contribution to the mirth 
O’ nations but enriches earth 
In joy too meagre: 
O’ stuff heroic fear nae dearth, 
While Scotland nurtures lads o’ worth 
Like Wee Macpreegor. 


It will be good news to the readers of the 
Adventures and the Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes to learn that after flirting with the 
great detective in The Hound of the Bas- 
kervilles, Conan Doyle has at last concluded 
to get down to work seriously, and recount 
the further adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
We understand that the new series have been 
secured by the Strand Magazine. In this 
field Conan Doyle has no rival. 


In Marjorie, Mr. Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy’s new novel, the hero who tells the tale 
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informs the reader that “Crowninshield is 
my name, with Raphael prefixed, a name 
my mother fell upon in conning her Bible 
for a holiname for me.” We think it is 
more likely that she found it in Paradise 
Lost, for it does not appear that the arch- 
angel figured in either the Old or New Tes- 
tament. But if Mr. McCarthy nods he does 
so in good company. In this matter of an 
angel, for instance, take Burns’s “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” The Cottar is reading 
from the Book of Revelation, 


How he, who lone in Patmos banishéd, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom _pro- 
nounced by Heaven’s command. 


As a matter of fact the doom of Babylon 
was pronounced before ever the angel in the 
sun appeared, and, anyway, the latter’s 
functions were quite otherwise than de- 
scribed, as a glance at Revelation xix. 17 
will suffice to show. It was Sir Walter 
Scott who spoke of Oliver le Dain gliding 
from house to house, making himself friends 
at Peronne, “but not in the apostle’s sense, 
with the mammon of unrighteousness.” The 
words alluded to were spoken by One who 
was higher than any apostle. But this is 
a pardonable slip compared to that made 
by Charlotte Bronté in Jane Eyre where she 
makes her heroine describe the panelled front 
of a cabinet bearing, “in grim design, the 
heads of the twelve apostles,” among whom 
she observes was “the bearded physician St. 
Luke.” Yet she was a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, and conversant with the Bible, as her 
frequent allusions attest. Readers of Lub- 
bock’s Pleasures of Life may recall the au- 
thor’s assigning the Hymn of Love in 
1 Corinthians xiii. to St. John. Froude in 
his Cesar relates how Mithridates, overmas- 
tered by the Roman troops, fell “like Saul 
by the sword of a slave.” The historian, it 
would appear, knew his Cesar better than 
his Bible. This curious trick of memory 
plays false even with Stevenson, who cer- 
tainly knew the Scriptures well, in a verse 
from his “ Songs of Travel ”: 


I ran as, at the cannon’s roar, 
The troops the ramparts man— 
As in the holy house of yore 
The willing Eli ran. 


We know that Paul did not write any 
“First Epistle to the Ephesians” in Greek 
or any other tongue, yet if you refer to your 
Dombey and Son—chapter xii., if we mis- 
take not—you will find Dr. Blimber deliv- 
ering this rebuke: “Gentlemen, rise for 
grace! . . . Johnson will repeat to me to- 
morrow morning before breakfast, without 
book, and from the Greek Testament, the 
First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Ephe- 
sians.” 


In spite of recent failures early in the 
season on both sides of the Atlantic to make 
a successful production of Lorna Doone on 
the stage, we hear that another attempt is 
to be made before the end of the season at 
a London theatre. Mr. Hayden Coffin, who 
for some years has taken a leading part in 
such comic operas as “San Toy” and “ The 
Country Girl” at Daly’s Theatre in London, 
is to “create,” as the word goes, the part 
of John Ridd. This particular dramatiza- 
tion is said to lend its promoters great hope 
of its success; and once the fact has been 
established on the London boards, we are 
likely to see it in New York later on. One 
wonders how Blackmore would have re- 
garded these efforts to transplant his be- 
loved Devonshire into the land of lime-light 
and fustian. It is not generally known that 
Blackmore was inclined to slight Lorna 
Doone, and to consider Springhaven his best 
work. For our own part, we prefer the less 
well-known Cristowell. 
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Correspondence 


POLITICS AND THE NEGRO. 
Cuicaco, March 14, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your excellent editorial, “The 
President’s Doctrine and the Facts of His- 
tory,” is the most concise and forceful pre- 
sentation of this subject that I have seen. 
You say: 


The history of the negro in politics has 
changed the attitude of the South toward 
him, and Republican leaders, North and 
South, are responsible for that history. 
Without inquiring into the motives of those 
who gave the suffrage to the negro, it is 
true that the gift has been made the instru- 
ment of his corruption from the very first. 


It would go a long way toward permit- 
ting improvement of the mass of negroes 
in the South, and toward purifying politics 
throughout the country, for the average 
voter in the North to come to a realization 
of the following “facts of history” con- 
cerning participation by negroes in polities 
in the South, either State or Federal. 

1. It has never done the mass of negroes 
any good. 

2. It has corrupted politics in the South, 
including the national minority party, by 
making “the solid South” not only pos- 
sible, but imperative. 

3. It has often defeated the will of the 
majority of the voters of the dominant po- 
litical party by giving the balance of power 
in national conventions to the political boss 
who controls the Southern delegation of pro- 
fessional spoilsmen at a price. 

4. It has often corrupted both State and 
Federal politics in the North, by placing at 
the disposal of the boss the Presidency and 
the enormous patronage. 

5. It has completely eliminated from the 
councils of the party that has shaped most 
Federal legislation for the last forty years, 
the virtue, intelligence, and experience of 
the South, a part of the country that always 
before supplied a large percentage of the 
most efficient statesmen of the nation, and 
this, too, at a time when questions of gravest 
moment peculiar to the South were under 
consideration. 

How can the good people of the North 
who really wish to benefit the mass of 
negroes South, accomplish most? By mak- 
ing it unpopular for the politicians to even 
mention the Southern negro. 

It is a “ fact of history ” that the mass of 
negroes in the South to-day are in better 
condition than a like mass anywhere else 
in the world. All the good that has come 
to the mass of negroes in this country has 
come not through the politician or the 
philanthropist, but as merely incidental to 
the white man’s business policy. The 
Northern ship-owner captured a savage in 
Africa. He was used as a slave in the 
North, or sold to the Southerner, whichever 
paid better. In either case he was taught 
industry, how to care for his health, re- 
ligion, morality, and other elements of 
civilization just in that proportion that was 
supposed to make him more valuable from 
a business standpoint. 

After the war, as Booker T. Washington 
has often said, the negro thought freedom 
meant freedom from work. Thousands of 
plantations lay untilled. The white leaders 
from the North openly encouraged the 
negroes to believe that they might be not 
only the equals of white men, but that they 
might dominate the white men of the 
South. . 

“De bottom rail is on top” was a favor- 
ite expression among the negroes. Yes, the 
“mud-sill” was on top, and its slime be- 
smirched the entire structure. Northern 
politicians and philanthropists impaired the 
business ability of the negro by causing 
him to leave occupations in which he was 
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a success, largely swelling the roll of idlers 
and criminals. They restricted his business 
opportunities by frightening capital away 
from the South. Whatever the politician 
might say, or the philanthropist might be- 
lieve, the hard-headed Northern business man 
would not invest his money where “ de 
bottom rail is on top,” except on extraor- 
dinary terms. 

No improvement came until “de bottom 
rail” went back to the bottom. When the 
improvement did come, it came through the 
Southern business man aided by Northern 
capital. Cotton is planted about April 1, 
and is harvested during the fall and winter. 
Almost without exception the negroes had 
to buy supplies on credit, to be paid for 
when the crop was harvested. The merchant 
had to borrow the money to buy these sup- 
plies, chiefly in the North. Anything that 
tended to make capital for this purpose ex- 
pensive, passed along the line until it final- 
ly rested on the negro. The crops were 
raised largely under the advice and super- 
vision of the merchants who were selling 
the supplies on credit, and who had an inti- 
mate knowledge of local conditions. There 
is room for improvement, but great im- 
provement has been made within the last 
twenty years. The outlying plantations 
have been put back into cultivation, and 
much new land has been “ opened up.” The 
negroes have gone back to work. 

There is now no such thing in the South 
as a negro unable to get a job at fair wages. 
There are plenty of jobs and to spare. Plain 










business competition for his services and 
his patronage will give the negro in the 
South better and better opportunities for 
his own development. There are two 
dangers that he should fear most. He will 
succeed in spite of all the rest. 1. Political 
agitation that has the effect of curtailing 
his business opportunities, and causes fo 
line up against him the white men with 
whom he comes into daily contact, from 
whom he learned most that he knows, and 
to whom he is accustomed to look for pro- 
tection, guidance, and support. 2. Himself. 
I am, sir, 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


A MISAPPREHENSION. 
1305 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
March 26, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—On page 516 of Harper’s WEEKLY 
of March 28 is a notice of my recent book, 
Why Soldiers Desert from the United States 
Army. The comment is inaccurate, and does 
me an injustice. For instance: “ He has 
been a soldier.” And again: “On _ the 
strength of experience gleaned in the Span- 
ish war.” I was not in the Spanish war, 
and nothing appears in the book from which 
to draw such a conclusion. Neither is there 
anything to indicate that I have been a 
soldier, as the article states. 
I am, sir, 
ELLWooD BERGEY. 











HE anniversary of Emerson’s birth will 


be celebrated on May 25. 


One of the 


interesting features in next week's HARPER'S 


WEEKLY (out May 13) will be an article, by 


W. D. Howells, on his “ Personal Impressions 


of Emerson.” 


The article, with a new portrait, 


is written in Mr. Howells’s delightful remi- 


niscent vein, and will undoubtedly prove to be 


one of the most interesting contributions yet 


published to the story of Emerson as a man 


and wititer. 


The date of the WEEKLY containing Mr. 
HoWells’s article Will be May 16—on the news- 


stands three days earlier. 





Finance 


Tur lack of a definite tendency in the 
securities market, however irksome it may 
prove to the professional speculators, is 
easily explicable. On all sides you hear of 
the utter absence of “ outside interest ” in 
speculation, and at the same time of the 
inactivity of the strong men of the Street. 
This condition of affairs is held to have va- 
rious meanings, which differ according to 
the individual temperament of each ob- 
server. The inveterate trader finds in it ab- 
solute discouragement to operations for the 
rise, since without the co-operation of either 
the public or the “strong interests” an 
extensive upward movement is utterly out 
of the question. It is the kind of a market 
which the professional trader will sell one 
day because it is dull and non-rising, and 
buy on the next because it is dull and non- 
falling. Perhaps as good a description of 
this market as any is that it is a perfectly 
“natural” market. It is difficult to find 
bear ammunition when basic conditions are 
as prosperous as they are to-day, and when 
the future as well seems to hold in store 
nothing but good. At the same time, the 
apathy of the speculative community seems 
to be so settled and the indisposition of 
the bull leaders to inaugurate a campaign 
for the rise so evident, that the available 
bull ammunition is inadequate. The mar- 
ket, thus left to itself, falls into the hands 
of the professional element—that is, of men 
whose horizon is bounded by the four walls 
of the marble “ Board Room,” and whose 
operations are accordingly governed by the 
insignificant fluctuations from minute to 
minute. It means the deadly monotony of 
a “traders’ market.” 

On the whole, however, it is safe to say 
that if sentiment is anything at all it is 
bullish. There is cheerfulness without the 
fever of a bull market; there is optimism 
without the delectable visions of sudden 
wealth to be made by buying stocks to-day 
to sell at a profit next week. To that ex- 
tent the situation in the speculative markets 
has improved from the quasi - demoraliza- 
tion which prevailed immediately after the 
announcement of the Northern Securities 
Company decision. There is no question 
now that the majority of stocks and bonds 
are not inflated. The favorable features of 
the situation are considered by sellers as 
well as buyers. The public is not specu- 
lating, but is doing better; it is buying 
here and there, where it desires to invest 
and finds fairly cheap securities. This 
process of digestion is from its very nature 
slow. But it is safe, and it averts the harm 
that would come from unwise speculation. 
There is, therefore, very much less talk to- 
day of the huge volume of “ undigested 
securities.” Similarly, because money has 
become easier, we hear less about the “ in- 
vestment level.” But it should not be for- 
gotten that the present ease in money is to 
a significant extent due to the very inactiv- 
ity of speculation. 

There is no abatement in the encouraging 
reports of good times in the various indus- 
tries, as in the agricultural outlook, not- 
withstanding some unfavorable weather in 
certain sections. But the country at large 
has grown so accustomed to good times 
that we now take our prosperity as a mat- 
ter of course. It is nothing new for mills 
to be busy, for railroads to move more 
freight than ever before, for labor to be re- 
ceiving the highest wages paid in the 
world. To announce such things and expect 
people to be thrilled thereby is to utter 
rank platitudes through a megaphone, and 
expect applause from a blasé audience. In 
other words, “ good’ news nowadays “ falls 
flat,” in the stock- market as everywhere 
else. To arouse speculative enthusiasm to 
a high pitch something more sensational is 
needed. 
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Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red It. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Letters 








Tue Aupit CompaANy oF New York 


AvuGusT BELMONT, Tuomas I, GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President and General Manager 


Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, . Y. Life Building, 

1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


7 PER CENT 


Improvement Bonds issueds by the City of 
Seattle in denominations of $200.00 and 
$500.00, possessing every element of security 
and certainty of prompt payment of interest 
and principal so eagerly sought by careful 
investors, can be purchased of 

R. F. GUERIN & CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 








“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine—presenting financial 
facts, figures and information in an interest- 


ing mauner—5O eents a year. Three months’ 
trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or silver. 
Sample copy free. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York. 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 

GRANVILLE W. GARTH, PRESIDENT. 
VickE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts - ~ 

Bonds - - - - = 

Banking House - - = 


Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER E. Orr, 

Lows. LIncoLn, 

Horace E. Gartu, 

Henry HENTz, 

Cuarves M. Pratt, 

Henry TALMADGE, - 

Joun SINCLAIR, 

Wi.1aM B. Bouton, 

Epcar L. Marston, - 

GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 

Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 

President. 





$3,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 314% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in 
TO BE SOLD TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1903 


Fifty Years) 





OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 





A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from taxation 


except for State purposes. 


No “all or none”’ bids received, 
thus giving investors the same advantages as dealers. 


Bonds 


are awarded to bidders offering the highest premium. 


A bid of 108.75 yields 3.15 per cent. income 
A bid of 107.44 yields 3.20 per cent. income 
A bid of 106.14 yields 3.25 per cent. income 


Send bids in a sealed envelope. enclosed in the addressed envelope. TWO PER CENT. OF 


PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. 
Nationa) bank of New York City 


Jt must be in cash or certified check on State or 
This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale to 


unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information see “City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New 


York. 


Censult any Bank or Irust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 


280 Broadway, New York 





o>) 














RECENT NOVELS 











| FOUR 


Marjorie 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King” 


“Oh, Marjorie, my world’s delight, 
Your yellow hair ts angel-bright, 
Your eyes are angel-blue. 
I thought, and think, the sweetest sight 
Between the morning and the night 
Ts just the sight of you.” 


This story is romantic in nature and 
deals with the daring adventures of a 
piratically inclined ‘expedition which 
started to establish a colony in the 
West Indies. Life, vitality, action, and 
splendid color enliven the pages and 
make stormy the course of a dainty 
love story. 


Frontispiece in Colors by C. Allan Gilbert. Fully Illustrated 


Ornamented Cloth. $1.50 


Substitute 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Abner Daniel,” etc. 


A story of Northern Georgia. A young 
man of humble birth but natively fine 
character is befriended by an old man 
who desires to atone for a past sin by 
so educating and training him that he 
may become his moral substitute in the 
eyes of Providence. Hence the name. 
A strong interest centres in his love 
affair with the lovely daughter of an 
aristocratic and proud old Virginia 
family. From the first chapter to the 
last there is a continuous flow of anec- 
dote and humorous reminiscence. 


Ornamented Cloth. $1.50 














In the 
Garden of 


Charity 


By BASIL KING 


Author of “Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


This is a tale of the strange love of two 
women and a man—of the great love of 
both women and the great sacrifice of 
one of them. The English critics have 
compared Mr. King’s work with that 
of Thomas Hardy and George Eliot. 
A vein of quaint rustic humor runs 
through the romance. The scenes are 
laid on the Nova Scotian coast. 


Ornamented Cloth. $1.50 








The 
Pride of 
Tellfair 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Author of “The Darlingtons” 


A love story of the present time, its 
scenes laid in a small Northern Illinois, 
town. The hero is a Western lawyer, *%. 
who is also a shrewd business man, 
clean-living, clear-thinking, faithful to 
his friends, and incidentally fond of fast 
horses; in short, a character who will 
live in one’s memory for a long time. 


A true picture of life in the Middle West. 


Ornamented Cloth. $1.50 














HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 



































